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Last week sur- 

veyors confirmed 

a long standing 

conviction of 

; Otto Bjornstad, 
Fan & Spencer, lowa, 
Of AK. S&S druggist. It was 
ial, siete 4 all done in the 


interest¥Y of science and advertising. 


By personal check on his charge ac- 
count list, they turned up the fact that 
91% of Bjornstad’s Spencer charge ac- 
counts are regular readers of The Des 
Moines Sunday Register 199 out 
of 217. 


It wasn't news to Otto Bjornstad. 
lle knows his customers. He also 
knows that in Spencer every worth- 
while family (1.286 of them) are regu- 
lar subscribers to The Sunday Reg- 
ister. But... 


The importance of this dealer sur- 
vey lies in its state-wide parallel. 


Of ALL the 258,286 Iowa families 
living in cities of 2,500 and up, better 
than 80% are regular readers of The 
Sunday Register. 4 out of 5 URBAN 
Iowans and 1 out of 3 RURAL Iowans 
read this one newspaper. 


To wise advertisers this remarkable 
urban coverage means a big, casy-to- 
reach market. lowa’s urban buyers 
annually purchase $16,208,000 worth of 
drug products 
than such well known urban markets 
as St. Louis, Pittsburgh and Cleveland. 


considerably more 


Like Druggist Bjornstad, lowa_ re- 
tailers know the reading preferences 
and purchasing power of their custom- 
ers... know goods are moved off 
their shelves when advertising is placed 
where all urban lowans can see it. 


Smart advertisers, too, will quickly 
recognize the importance of influencing 
almost a million urban buyers easily 
and inexpensively through... 


The Des Moines Sunday Register 


Lowest milline rates in lowa, $1.64. 


335,303 6 mo. A. B. C. 


S 0666 YE wr living lowans read The Des Moines Sunday Register— constituting America’s No. 7 market~ write fer booklet 
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Tea’s a Verra Thrrifty Drink 


Alexander MacDonald, his bagpipes, his kilts, and his broad 
Scots accent, are currently touring the country in behalf of Tea 
House tea, product of McCormick & Co., Baltimore. His success 
as a sales promoter rivals that of his quarter-century in vaudeville, 
Chautauqua, concerts, and movies. 


For the past 15 years he’s promoted everything from “ice cream 
cones to evangelism,” but he expects his present job as ambas- 
sador-at-large for McCormick to last a long time. For the past 50 
years McCormick has used a Scot in this work—six of them in 
five decades. “I guess my job is safe as long as I deliver the 
goods,” he explains, and grins at his colloquialism. 


Evidently he is doing that. In New Orleans, for instance, sales 
jumped between 200 and 300%, And that’s a territory where tea 
consumption is even lower than the U. S. average of three- 
quarters of a pound per capita. (In Canada it’s four pounds; in 
the Land of Heather much more.) 


McCormick does not ordinarily utilize premiums, but for 
“Ambassador MacDonald's appearances it is giving retailers a 
green china teapot with each 12-pound purchase. A display of 
tea and teapot is set up for at least ten days. Later the teapot 
may be sold for 75 cents and four box tops. 


On his rounds the Ambassador conducts store demonstrations, 
talks up tea and teapot, plays his bagpipes. A company salesman 
usually travels with him. “Most merchants are glad to see me 
and my pipes. They realize that I have something that will focus 
attention on them and their store.” 


He first came to this country before World War I with Harry 
Lauder’s third-before-last “farewell” tour, and appeared with him 


Alexander MacDon- 
ald has four differ- 
ent uniforms, each 
the ceremonial out- 
fit of a clan, which 
help him catch the 
eye—and so sell 
more McCormick 
tea. Kids ask him 
constantly, “Do you 
wear anything un- 
der the kilts?” And 
“Don’t your knees 
get cold?” He does, 
and they don’t. 


here, in Canada, Australia, Alaska, and points north, east, south 
and west. Then Mr. MacDonald filled movie engagements. At 
the War's outbreak he enlisted in the Seaforth Highlanders and 
served three and a half years in France. He won 22 medals. 
Sometimes he wears a few of them in his demonstrations. 


The MacDonalds have been fighters a’. Alexander’s grand- 
father was a bugler with the Black Watch in the Crimean War 
at the tender age of 16. His father fought in the Boer War. 


Although he wears no advertising on any of his four uniforms, 
the Ambassador constantly mentions McCormick tea whether he 
is handing out samples, delivering a monolog, or giving a bag- 
pipe concert in a school. “People ask me what I'm doing in 
town and that gives me a chance to tell them—sometimes at con- 
siderable length.” 


McCormick & Co., he confides, would use about four more 
pipers if the right men could be found. They must be showmen- 
salesmen in one, and must stay sober. “It seems that every man 
who meets you believes in the Scots’ predilection toward liquor 
and insists on buying you a drink.” He sticks to tea—from Mc- 
Cormick’s. 


Unele Sam, Auctioneer 


Tiffany, leading exponent of restraint in selling, might con- 
ccivably be the model for the New York Post Office’s method of 
conducting its quarterly auctions of unclaimed articles. To attend 
one of these events is a lesson in the value of understatement in 
describing merchandise and of assuming an air of indifference in 
offering such merchandise to buyers. 


Advertised only through news items in the papers and a few 
placards in some post offices, these auctions have their regular 
patrons, mainly second-hand dealers, with a sprinkling of inde- 
pendent buyers. Sales are held on the fourth floor of the West 
Building of the General Post Office, at 33rd Street. Buyers come 
and go throughout the sale. Total attendance is usually about 
1,500; at least, 1,500 catalogs are issued, and, though the supply 
is sometimes exhausted, it is generally just about enough. 


The Post Office discourages buying on the part of those who 
have not come, on the day previous to the sale, to examine the 
articles offered. Serious purchasers tour the exhibit, catalog in 
hand, marking top limit prices they are willing to pay for lots of 
merchandise in which they are interested. Text of the catalogs is 
highly factual, notable mainly for an almost total lack of adjec- 
tives except “damaged.” The frequent recurrence of this word 
arises from the fact that much of the merchandise offered for sale 
was badly packed for mailing—that’s how it became the property 
of the Post Office. Some of the articles, having been insured, 
were refused by addressees because of damage in transit. Some 
were incorrectly addressed and never reached the persons for 
whom they were intended. 


A recent sale, attended by an SM reporter, comprised 479 lots 
of merchandise. Here are a few, culled at random, to show the 
range of human fallibility in dispatching things by mail: 


Lot of wood back and metal electrotypes; 

Lot of stove parts; 

Lot of picture frames; 

Lot of old jute and canvas bags; 

13 pairs of men’s shoes (second hand) ; 

Lot of auto accessories (new and damaged) ; . 

2 Whiffletrees ; 

1 Hoe, 1 metal rake, 1 grass rake, 1 broom, 1 coil of hoisting 
rope, 1 dust mop, 1 feed hopper, 2 baskets, 1 pr. curtain 
stretchers, 1 rag rug (4 ft. by 7 ft.); 

2 Misses’ coats, size 12 (soiled and damaged) ; 

5 Girls’ coats (damaged by water) ; 

15 Infants’ and children’s dresses (soiled and damaged) ; 

1 Grip (second hand, empty) ; 

12 Volumes “The Pocket University” ; 

25 Volumes “Modern Business” ; 
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stand these people... their wants, their habits, their thoughts, their 
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TO Walt Seiler SUBJECT Our Own cramer-Krasselt 
FROM C.P.H. Advertisements 


I wonder, Walt, if you have considered this "qrawback" of having our 
home in Milwaukee. Some of our men, from time to time, Say they feel on 
the defensive pecause Cramer-Krasselt is not quartered in a shining tower 
in Chicago or New york. Yet for the life of me I cannot see why . 


In fact, the whole thing seems 4 Little foolish. Time and space are 
today SO compressed and sO reduced that about the only thing distance has 
left to lend is its storied enchantment . As for ideas. . -ideas that sell--- 
when did they ever pause pefore arbitrary divisions of geography? Does 
anyone really believe that a man at a desk in New York can think 4 whit 
better than 4 man at 4 desk in Milwaukee? 


Look, too, at this business of Living: The Potawatomi Indians who 
roamed our rolling hills and cool, clean shore called this site Good—Place— 
to-Live..-"Milwaukee’ . Never were Indians more exact with a placename . 

Our pace of living here is deliberate. But that is not to say it is not 
prisk and vigorous! We can...and do...pace our work with the pace of the 
most dynamic industrialist. Yet when we tackle 4 problem we tackle it 
deliberately, and thoughtfully. and thoroughly. The clear air, the natural 
peauty, the goodness of living in a state that has become one of the great 
yacationlands of the world help us to think more clearly, plan more soundly, 
work more effectively- 


I think, also, We ought always to be mindful of Milwaukee’ S long 
tradition of fine craftsmanship. We have, let us remember, no small 
tradition of our own ! 

America lives in people, just ordinary people, who live ordinary lives. 
I believe, living as we do intimately among, them, that we know and under- 


dreams . The success Cramer-Krasselt have had in nearly 50 years of sell- 
ing to these people through advertising is certainly proof that we do. 


You and I...and every worker in cramer-Krasselt. . -2°¢ here in Milwaukee 
because We like to live here. For nearly 50 years clients from all over the 
nation have come to Us here for sane, sensible, profitable counsel . Work- 

ing in advertising in Milwaukee 4 drawback? Nonsense! Our location is one 

of our brightest assets. I think that prospective clients whose serious 
concern is getting their selling messages into the minds and hearts of all 


e will quickly get the point. 
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Houston is now the second largest 
seaport in the nation, according to 
the official United States Engineers’ Re- 
port for 1938, just released. Only New 
York topped Houston's record for deep- 
sea tonnage. And tonnage moving 
through Houston for the first eight 
months of this year has increased 5% 


over the amount handled in the same 
period of 1938. 


Early in October, there were 39 foreign 
vessels simultaneously docked at Port 
Houston and along the Houston Ship 
Channel. Houston is growing .. . fast! 


ND as Houston has grown, so has 

The Chronicle. Today, as it has 
been for over a quarter-century, The 
Chronicle is first in advertising and cir- 
culation. 


The Houston Chronicle’s daily city 
circulation is the largest in history— 
22% more than offered by the second 
Houston paper and 34% more than 
offered by the third Houston paper. 
Total circulation of The Houston Chron- 
icle is 100,788 Daily and 108,600 Sun- 
day. Figures from Publishers’ Statements 
to the A. B. C. for six months ended 
March 31, 1939. 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


FIRST IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING 
FOR OVER A QUARTER CENTURY 


R. W. McCARTHY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


Manager National Advertising National Representatives 


TO SELL HOUSTON—BUY CHRONICLE 


r 


L 


2 Books “Birds of America” 
|1 Auto tire 

12 Toy dogs, 12 toy cats; 
10 Doz. pairs children’s hose; 

8 Doz. brassicres; 

1 Religious sick call set (crucifix damaged) ; 
14 Boys’ knives (advertisements) ; 

Lot of false tecth. 


(slightly damaged) ; 


A commercial auctioneer would turn green with envy upon 
secing the eagerness of the patrons of the Post Othice sales. 
Auctioneers call the lot numbers briskly, repeat bids quickly, with- 
out raising their voices. Bidding is done mainly by gesture, in 
rapid tempo. There's no “Going, Going, Gone’ ritual; a slight 
pause evokes the word “Sold,” and the auctioneer goes on to the 
| next item. Bidders are frankly delighted when they obtain lots 
at their hoped-for figures. At the sale a patron was heard to 
say plaintively, “I changed my seat twice to give me luck, but 
I still don’t get a thing I bid on.’ Buyers reveal a strange 
reluctance to pronounce their names aloud, probably because of 
competitors in the same lines of business who might also be 
present. 


During the hour SM’s reporter spent at the auction, about 110 
lots were disposed of. Bidding was especially brisk when wearing 
apparel was offered. A lady's suit, size 14, brought $6; a lot of 
assorted infants’ wear brought $14; five men’s sweaters and a 
man’s jacket went for $8. Bidding on a lot of 18 pairs of men’s 
shoes started at $10 and went to $19. One “large can Johnson's 
paste wax’ brought $4. A lot of damaged clocks brought $9. 
Other sales noted were: 73 boxes Fels Naptha soap chips, $7; 
four rolls of wire netting, $3; six alarm clocks (1 damaged), 
$4.50; 250 cigars, $8; nine men’s shirts, size 151/2, $9. There 
was spirited competition for several lots listed simply as ‘“Dam- 
aged Articles,” one bringing $19, another $15. A man whose 
$4-bid won a “Lot of old handbags, wallets, etc.,” said joyfully, 
“I wonder how I got it.” 


The public has become more careful and is better educated in 
proper methods of wrapping and mailing articles, according to 
Postmaster Goldman. In the booming 1920's, there were more 
mis-sent packages and there was also a greater tendency to make 
no effort to trace misdirected mail. As a result, the auctions 
were bigger events. In those days, a dealer might spend $1,000 
at one sale. This rarely happens now. 


One would indeed have to be courageous to try to claim he 
had been bilked at a Post Office auction. In addition to frequent 
reminders (necessary because of the swift tempo of the sale) by 
the auctioneer, “Please watch your catalog numbers; no lots will 
be resold,” it is clearly stated on the catalog: “Catalog for iden- 
tification purposes only. No guarantee as to quality or quantity. 
All articles are sold ‘As is.’ No sale will be set aside because 
of any error in description.” 


Other rules are equally strict: “A deposit of not less than 
50% cash must accompany bid. Balance must be paid in cash 
immediately after sale. Lots not covered by the requisite deposit 
are subject to resale. Goods must be removed within 24 hours. 


Proceeds, in case you are interested, go into the U. S. Treasury. 


“War in the Suburbs” 


To dramatize the claim that the new Willy-Overlands “make 
it possible for the first time for many one-car families to own and 
operate two beautiful full-size cars without increasing the family 
budget,” Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., has begun actively to pro- 
voke “war in the suburbs.” 


The first clashes came in New York simultaneously with the 
opening of the National Automobile Show. Six couples—‘‘hus- 
bands and wives,” all members of the Associated Actors and 
Artistes of America—proceeded to damn one another's motoring 
needs and habits loudly as they marched up and down crowded 
suburban trains. 


Peace came ultimately in each instance by sending for the com- 
pany’s booklet, “War in the Suburbs,” and by purchase of a couple 
of Willys-Overlands. 
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Notes from the Managing 
Editor’s Desk 


“Should the Publisher Guarantee 
Ads? SM Puts It Up to the Public.” 
See page 22. No small part of the 
discussion generated by various con- 
sumer groups, recent actions of the 
Federal Trade Commission, and 
controversial articles in the business 
press, has centered on the issue as to 
whether an advertising medium 
should be expected to guarantee sat- 
isfaction from the products adver- 
tised in its pages or through its air 
channels. Where does the public 
throw the weight of its opinion? At 
SM’s behest, Ross Federal Research 
Corp. asked consumers in ten cities 
—and the report of what they said 
appears in this issue. The editors 
recommend it for careful reading. 


* * 


While the straight salary method 
of compensating salesmen has given 
way in many quarters to payment 
plans which involve one or more - 
“incentive factors,” there are a few 
sales executives who believe in the 
salary system and make it work. One 
of these is Henry M. Burgeson, 
general sales manager, Lyon Van & 
Storage Co., Los Angeles. In a forth- 
coming issue of SM Mr. Burgeson 
will explain why his own men work 
on salary, and why he believes that 
system is inherently sound for cer- 
tain types of business. 


* * #* 


Believing that many otf our sub- 
scribers have picked up their knowl- 
edge of the “co-op movement’ more 
or less piecemeal, and may not have 
a very well organized understanding 
of its size and character and impor- 
tance, we present, as the leading ar- 
ticle this fortnight, a primer of 
questions and answers which packs 
most of the essentials into ten min- 
utes of reading time. See page 18. 


A. R. HAHN 
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MOST AGENCIES KNOW THE RULES of successful advertising. 
Many of them were conceived and written by Lord & Thomas years 
ago. But it’s KNOWING HOW to apply the rules that makes the big 
difference. 

Lord & Thomas has been busy for 67 years... is busier today 
than ever.* For as competition grows keener, the more urgently do 
businesses need that unique instinct for KNOWING HOW in advertising. 


*13 U.S. advertisers have placed their accounts with us in the past 12 months 


LORD & THOMAS C4ékertising 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO + HOLLYWOOD * DAYTON * TORONTO * MONTREAL * PARIS * LONDON 
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HITCH YOUR RUDGET TO A BOOM! 
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BUSINESS IN PITTSBURGH - 1939 vs 1929 (IST. WEEK IN OCT) 
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HAS BOOSTED BUSINESS 
NEAR THE PEAK OF °29 


D IN PITTSgy 
RG yy. 


Tae boom is back—in Pittsburgh! Industry is bustling. 
Payrolls are swelling. Stores are busy—and opportunity is 
knocking—on your door—offering a market reminiscent of 
’29—-promising the same volume—quick turnover—rapid re- 
placements. The biggest quarter in a decade is in the making. 
Your share depends upon your advertising. Remember— 
local merchants, who know the local markets, include the 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph as a must medium. 


A PARTNER IN THE PROGRESS OF 
PITTSBURGH’S GREATEST STORES 


Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


PITTSOURGH © MEW YORE © CHICAGO © DETROIT © PHILADELPHIA © BOSTON ® SAN PRANCISCO® LOS ANGELES © ATLANTA © BALTIMORE © SEATTLE 
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. .. And when you go out after sales volume, it pays to use the most effective sales 


tool. 

In the inviting Indianapolis radius, this tool, as most advertisers already 
know, is The Indianapolis News. In coverage of Radius buying power .. . in its 
influence with readers ... in its long history of proved productivity . . . The News 
stands head and shoulders above other media. 

Today the Indianapolis Radius offers you unusually attractive sales oppor- 


tunities’ . . . concentrate your advertising in The News and make the most of 


them. 


Indianapolis was only 2% below normal in September, ac- 
cording to the survey of Brooke, Smith G French, Inc. No 
other city over 65,000 was closer than this to normal. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


New York: Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42d St. Chicago: J. E. Lutz, 435 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Sales Management’s 
Future Sales Ratings 


Key To Revative SALES OuTLOoOK RATING 


kkkkk Best relative outlook 
kkkk Very good relative outlook 
*&kk Good (medium) relative outlook 
** Fair relative outlook 
* Least impressive relative outlook 


NOTE: 


This compilation is based on the relative position of one industry compared with all 


industries. In other words, an industry marked %% may have very good prospects in relation 
to its preceding year’s volume, but its percentage increase may be slight compared with 


another industry which is marked kKkkKK. 


is given greatest weight. 


In assigning ratings, the size of an industry 
is not considered; rather the percentage of likely sales increase or decrease in the industry 


Sales | Sales Sales | Sales 
Prospect|Prospect Prospect|Prospect 
for for for for 
Nov., | Next | Nov., Next 
Dec. & 12 || | Dec. & 12 
Jan. Months Jan. | Months 
Advertising...... | wie wore Luggage..... ae i; * 
Air Conditioning.............| ***® | *k&k*® || Machine RET wkkkk kkkkk 
Airline Travel................... KKKKK tek kk)| Machinery (Agr’l) ........... kkk | kikk 
Airplane Sales...................*****| tek || Machinery (Ind’l)........... Ikk [kiki 
Automobile Sales.............*****| sk | Meate.... cece) TOOK | toto 
Automobile Tires.............| **** | wk | Metal Containers............. kk | kik 
Baking (General) ....... wal x kk Motion Picture 
Banks (Revenues).......... xk kkk Eee kke xk 
—_ ON Rene eee xk kk Musical Instruments....... xk * 
Building M: aterials.......... wee | otk | Office Equipment............. xk kkk 
Candy & Chewing Gum xk xk = || Oil (Cooking) .................. * * 
Canned Fruits and i), a ; * * 
Vegetables xk ee ed ! Paper (Newsprint) . kkk kkek 
Cereals * * || Paper (Wrapping and 
Chemicals ( Misc.) ...... pana totes) Container) 0.) ew | tole 
Cigarettes * * || Photographic Supplies... kik | tok 
Cigars... : * — | a a KKKKK khkkk 
Cc lothing (Men’s, Wo- Printing and Publishing 
men’s & Children’s) ....| ***®** kkk Equipment..................... | kk 
Coal (Anthracite) _..........) wk RR cccniniensicremnine | tototok kk 
Coal (Bituminous) .......... *®*®* | kteotek R: ailroad Equipment.......| KkkKkk) kkkkk 
Cosmetics... .eecceecceeeeeee| AAK | tet | Railroad (Net Income) . | tototok | tototiok 
Cotton Textiles................. | roti | tetcik | Rayon | te kkk kk tok tk k 
Dairy Products................. | * — | Refrigerators..................... kikk | tke 
Department Stores............ kkk oe | Re RII os nccesncccsessecenes tot obokokk 
Diesel Engines.................. IKI detect | Rural Stores............ seisieail toto totototek 
Drugs and Medicines.......| ** kkk =| Security Financing........... * * 
Electrical Equipment...... Shipbuilding.................. otto | tokototk 
(Heavy) ........... vanes] MII ete te tte || SOS eee eceeeeee wi lekkkk 
Electrical E quipment. baad Ee * + 
| Re de | kkk | tke 
SS SEES WIIK | ett k|| Soft Drinks... kkk | tot 
SER: * *” Sporting Goods....... oe kkk kk 
|) erate wk | tthe || Stationery (Commer’l)...| *kk 4 
Gasoline and Oil............... kkkkk kkkkk Steel and Iron................... kk kkk kkk k 
Glass and Materials..........| "A | detete || Sugar. e- + - 
Groceries * oa Surgical Equipment and 
Hardware tote | okt | Supplies SCR xk kkk 
Hotels etek | tetaick || Television... FOI oct 
HouseFurnishings(Floor || Toothpaste and Mouth 
Coverings, Furniture, NN ot eilectecia. ~ | * 
Beds, etc.) . ee kk Toys and Games................ kkk | tke 
Household Products Trailers (Autos) ..... ms * ra 
(Kitchenware and Travel (Sea)............... * + 
Miscellaneous) ............. te a en otk | tototok 
Imports xk kk || Utilities—Electric............ kke kk 
Insurance (Life) kek kk Utilities—Gas.................. xk kkk 
SO BEE OaRe er ee kkk kk || Utilities—Telegraph...... | * | * 
L aundry smenecet seal kkx || Utilities—Telephone......| ** oe 
Liquor (Ale oholic Washing Machines...... | totolok kk 
Beverages) ote tok | 
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Inventory Situation 
Continues Healthy; 
Effects of Peace 


The customary year-end seasonal re- 
cession in business seems unlikely this 
year in the face of the huge backlog 
of orders accumulated recently. Panic- 
buying, induced by depleted inven- 
tories and fear of war inflation, has 
passed, but SM’s Future Sales Ratings 
surveys show that the volume of un- 
filled orders for capital goods as well 
as for consumers’ goods is still hold- 
ing near the levels of early September. 

Among favorable elements in the 
current business picture is the fact that 
notwithstanding the heavy stocking up 
of recent weeks, inventories remain 
relatively low and business men are re- 
taining a good deal of conservatism. 
Consumers in many lines are placing 
orders for delivery into next year, but 
cautious purchasing agents still are 
confining purchases to three to six 
months, except in isolated instances. 
No little influence on policy is the war 
trend. Some authorities expect a short 
war, settled largely by diplomatic 
rather than by military means. 


Business Need Not Fear Peace 


If we assume, purely for the sake 
of analyzing the prospect in such a 
case, that the war be quickly ended, 
this column believes that the result at 
this stage would not be severely de- 
pressing to business. The period neces- 
sary to readjust this country’s economy 
to world peace would not be lengthy, 
since—except for minor excesses in the 
war industries — there is not a great 
deal to deflate. Reduced buying for 
several months and absorption of the 
moderate advances in inventories 
would be far from calamitous to in- 
dustry, while sane international rela- 
tions would bring improved trade and 
restore foreign exchange equilibrium. 

Any assumption that peace is immi- 
nent, certainly does not appear justified 
in the light of recent developments. 
Our own military preparedness is com- 
paratively so small (even our naval 
fleet is being termed a one-coast fleet) 
that our war industries should hum 
from the stimulus of our own prepar- 
ing; meanwhile, repeal of the arms 
embargo and larger-scale fighting 
abroad would be sure to entail greater 
demand for this country’s goods. 

Sixteen industries are in the “‘best’’ 
classification for the near term, and 14 
in the “very good.” Since last month 
step-ups have been made on life insur- 
ance, railroad net income and shoes. 
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A Network of 2,000 Reader-Editors Speeds Hot 
Tips on Changing Conditions in U. $. Homes 


Here they come ... the makings of another “scoop” 
inside information on Companion reader needs and 
preferences from our Reader-Editors! 

We query them on some matter of current interest to 
home-makers food or face powder, footwear or 
furniture. And the reports come flying back, all filled 
out and the ink hardly dry! Quickly they form a pattern 


... the shape of purchases to come. New wants develop- 


ing... old buying urges seeking new channels. 


Inspired and informed by the revelations of these 


2.000 advisers... an exact cross-section of Companion 
readership ... our editors answer their expressed needs 
in brilliant home-making features. 

Before a word is written we're sure that editorial aim 
is on the reader-interest bull’s-eye. Before a single copy 
circulates we can forecast immediate and hearty reader 
response to articles, advertising and Companion point- 
of-sale tie-ins arranged by Jean Abbey, the Companion’s 
radio shopper. 

Only the Companion edits so modernly . calls the 
turn so often. Only Companion Selling digs so deep, 


works so hard, and follows through so well! 


: /MERCHANDISiKy3 
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COMPANION SELLING 
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Creates Demand... Clinches Sales 


LARGER CIRCULATION THAN ANY OTHER WOMAN'S MAGAZINE — 3,130,706 


, ive Buying I 
a a ry 
Current Effective Buying Income 
: Per-Family Gain, in 3-Month . Per-Family Gain, in 3-Month 
Ratio of Annual, 12 | millions of tease yo of | Annual, 12 | millions of Forecast 
urr’ urren . . 
, Months to | dollars since xF : | Months to | dollars since * Fair 
State & Section Annual to Date in hoes 3 Pi A State & Section —_ to | Date in January 1, + Good 
1958 Average Dollars 1939 *& & & Excellent tee Dollars 1939 *& & & Excellent 
Connecticut... = 107.1 $2,742 $ 70.6 kkk | North Carolina............ -| 104.4 | $1,487 | $ 40.4 7 
Maine... 106.0 2,037 | 22.8 xx | | South Carolina.............. 104.0 1,223 | 17.2 kk 
Massachusetts 107.3 2,868 | 199.3 tk See 103.8 | 1,687 | 32.7 | kk 
New Hampshire as 101.9 2,049 4.6 5 4 | West Virginia................ 104.8 | 1,563 26.8 x 
Rhede Islend 006.8 2.787 22.4 nek South Aflantic........... 104.4 | 1,753 | 259.0 | aod 
Vermont 103.0 2,251 5.9  e.4 | | | 
325 RR 103.4 966 | 18.8 xk 
Now Saglend —_ sand - one Weemtuchey..ssse-.sessecsseessee | 96.8 | 1,224 | —25.0 | * 
New Jersey 105.3 2,725 135.1 kkk | Mississippi...........-.-+-+-.-- 101.2 596 3.9 * 
New York 102.9 3,156 280.6 kk eT 104.1 1,516 35.9 | kk 
Poaneytrane 105.8 2,335 aus. lahakel East South Central... 101.3. | 1,124 | 33.6 | . 
Middle Atlantic 104.1 2,803 701.8 xk iene 100.9 1.094 4.3 * 
i a : . a 7 
iinois 103.1 2,354 136.6 xx I i cinnteceuiaihia 99.3 1,411 — 4.6 * 
Indiana 108.0 1,794 110.6 kk i sicciaeitsiitii 98.3 1,619 —15.8 * 
Michigan 113.0 2,554 344.3 kk 0 a eee 99.8 2,022 == §.6 ra 
oo — 2.260 a97.9 ak West South Central. 99.5 1,697. —21.7 | * 
Wisconsin : 100.3 2,255 4.8 + } 
East North Central... 106.4 2,274 874.0 vores | APizOG.........0000-0-ree-eenen 100.5 | 2,038 2.9 * 
ere 100.3 | 1,885 1.5 
lowe wee.A 2,098 43.9 xk ae 100.7 2,028 7 + 
Kansas 100.0 TT ae x iat 102.2 2,101 6.2 ek 
Minnesota 100.3 2,448 4.4 * OS ae 101.7. | 2,825 1.2 * 
Missouri 104.0 2,026 73.2 ak | New Mexico.................. 100.4 | 1,630 2.7 * 
Nebraska 102.9 1,684 16.3 x ig  Seeeceunene 100.7 2,140 1.7 * 
North Dokote « 403.6 1,679 8.5 ak ee . 102.7 | 2,655 | 4.0 ak 
h Dakot 104.1 1,615 10.3 i - — '—__ - ——— — 
ee , we Muntele. -.se---------- 101.0. | 2,031 19.1 * 
West North Central 102.4 1,988 156.6 te | | 
101.4 2,770 | 60.9 
Delaware...... . 102.7 2,432 3.8 | xk 101.4 | 2,208 8.1 : 
—20-elgalemaammmarae Ep ie = we Washington 1034 | 2.419 | 33.7 | tek 
Florida ee} 1902.0 1,957 14.4 kk | eee a Ana 101.7 | 2619 | 102.7 | “ 
Georgia eases 105.0 1,436 44.7 pe Oe es | i 
Maryland lic 106.6 2,519 60.1 tw Whi: it Sia catensincsstnnsiitsintenni | 103.9 | 2,198 2,450.7 kk 
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Elks well” 


—Further Proof of Thorough Readership 


“Your Dog”’ is one of several regular features in The Elks Maga- 
zine. Recently a little book, ‘‘How to Know and Care for Your Dog,”’ 
was offered in this column—at 25¢ a copy. 

Requests for this book (each with two bits) have already more than 
paid for printing, overhead and its share of space in the magazine. 

More important than the number of requests though, is what we 
found when we checked the first 538. 

Subscribers accounted for 59.2%. But people who were not sub- 
scribers accounted for the other 40.8%. In fact, 131 (24.3%) requests sa ie' Ra 
came from people who were not even members of subscribers’ families! ; ne | bi one 

When people not primarily interested in the affairs of Elks see— The SesoCeaea Fone ees 


and act—on an article way back on page 52, you can be sure of this YL if Bee? 
wee y Ay f 
 & i by 

Io Mh’ f/f . 


—The Elks Magazine—and your advertising in it—will get an 
exceptionally thorough reading by every one of its 490,269 reader- 


o f < 


owners. Can you think of more definite assurance of profitable A > 
, ' Ve 8 Ge A 2 Me 
results from one of the lowest of all magazine rates—$2.14 per page eT PP 
50 East 42nd Street 360 North Michigan Ave. _ 
per thousand? New York City Chiasgo, ikea." 5 3 
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EFFECTIVE OCTOBER 30,1939 
the New York office 
of 
M°CANN-ERICKSON, INC. 


will be located at 


50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


NEW YORK CITY 


( omplete advertising agency service 


offered by each United States office: 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO «© CLEVELAND « DETROIT « DENVER ¢ LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO * PORTLAND, Ore. * SEATTLE ¢ INV CANADA —— MONTREAL 
TORONTO + WINNIPEG * VANCOUVER + IN EUROPE———LONDON ¢ PARIS 
| IN SOUTH AMERICA —— BUENOS AIRES + SAO PAULO + RIO DE JANEIRO 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Significant Trends 


4s seen by the Editors of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending November 1, 1939: 


Sales Keep Up with Production 


TEN YEARS AGO, almost to a day, the stock market 
crashed wide open and the worst depression in modern 
times was off to a running start. Most of the brilliant 
thinkers said it wouldn’t last. Hoover kept telling us 
that prosperity was just around the corner. But upturns 
were quickly nipped. Business men and the public became 
skeptical that real recovery would come again. 

So it isn’t surprising that the present recovery movement 
is regarded with considerable skepticism and that there 
should be such wide differences of opinion as were shown 
a fortnight ago at the annual convention of the steelmen 
when Chairman of the Board Girdler of Republic stated 
that the recovery movement was sound, that we were headed 
for better times than we had ever seen before, while Mr. 
Weir of National was said to have remarked, ‘“This present 


recovery movement is no more substantial than a cream 
puff.” 


* 


What are the facts? 

None of us is bright enough to look very far ahead and 
there must be many “ifs” in a world torn with strife and 
maladjustment. But it 7s possible to view clearly current 
developments. For example, one high-titled individual said 
the other day that 40% of our present production was 
going into consumption and 60% to wishful thinking for 
the future in the form of inventories which producers 
hoped to sell at higher prices. How much truth is there in 
that contention? 

We may be able to learn something by comparing pres- 
ent conditions with 1936, when production took a rapid 
upturn and we had a short-lived prosperity which term- 
inated around the middle of 1937. The study of sales and 
production figures reveals that consumption is much nearer 
production levels than in the previous recovery, and this 
lessens the dangers inherent in the recent general increase 
in inventories. Sales of department stores, chain stores and 
mail order houses were all larger than they were in Sep- 
tember and October, 1936, when the level of industrial 
production was about the same as in September this year. 
Prices were almost identically the same. This means that 
the higher dollar volume this year reflects an actual gain in 
physical volume of goods moved. The following table 
from the Wall Street Journal shows the comparative figures 
for the months in question. 


FRB Dept. of 
FRB Fair- Adjust. Mail Com- 
Adjust. child Index of Chain Order merce 
Index Index of | Dept. Store Sales Index of 
Indust. Retail Store Age (Mil. of Rural 
Product Prices Sales Index Dollars) Sales 
Sept., '36 109 89.3 88 110.0 $ 80,974 123.6 
Oct., °36 110 90.0 90 109.0 103,590 b27.3 
Sept., 39 110 90.2 92 114.5 107,494 125.4 


There is likely, however, to be a slowing up in the pace. 
In fact, signs of it are already available. Many industries 
are operating at capacity and the only trend from that point 
is down, Bank debits have started to slow up and that is 
particularly true in New York. Almost always such a de- 
cline in New York City bank debits is a forerunner of a 
decline in the general level of business. The index figures 
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of such organizations as the New York Times, New York 
Herald Tribune, Barron’s, and Business Week, while still 
rising, are now crawling instead of jumping. 

Even though there is a slowing down (which is always 
to be expected in any recovery movement), or even a 10% 
drop, it doesn’t take very much daring to predict that trade 
during the balance of the year will be at least 5% to 10% 
better than last year, that merchants will have a big Christ- 
mas trade and will enter the new year with low stocks. 


Business Nears 1929 Level 


TO MOST OF US 1929 heights seem unattainable. That 
feeling is largely due to the difference in stock market 
prices. No one is talking today about Radio going to 500 
or Chrysler going to 1,000. However, a recent compilation 
showed that dozens of companies whose securities are listed 
on the big exchanges are not only doing a greater volume 
but have a bigger net profit than in 1929. 

The Business Week index figures show that we are 
within easy striking distance of 1929. Their base, 100, is 
the average for the years 1923 to 1925. The 1929 peak 
was in July, 133.5. In October when the crash came it 
stood at 128.5. It plummeted from there down to a low 
of 52.6 in March, 1933. 

The recovery peak to date was in July, 1937, when it 
stood at 122.3. A year ago it was 98.9. Six months ago, 
93.5—and today it stands at 120.8. 

Very few businessmen think of any branch of the 
Federal Government as being particularly conservative, but 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics has an excellent 
record of business forecasting. Their experts always tend to 
be pessimistic rather than optimistic. Today, in speaking of 
the trend of business, they call attention to a probable 
accumulation of inventories in many lines, ta be followed 
by a slowing down of industrial production. But the sum- 
mary of their current report ends with the statement, “A 
recession growing out of these conditions probably will not 
accumulate sufficient force to offset other favorable factors 
in the situation and prevent further improvement in the 
general level of industrial activity and consumer incomes 
during most of 1940.” 


September Was the 7th Consecutive 
Month Residential Building Contracts 
Exceeded 100 Million Dollars 


Contracts Awarded in 37 Eastern States 
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How Rents in Leading Cities 
Compare with Prosperity Days 
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Where Business Is Good 


EVERY MONTH the Detroit-New York advertising 
agency, Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, makes a survey 
of 147 trading centers and compares business against 
normal in each area. The current report shows that this 
Fall the following major areas are closest to normal— 
Atlanta, Charlotte, Denver, Houston, Indianapolis, Jackson- 
ville, Lincoln, Little Rock, Manchester, Phoenix, Prov- 
idence, Salt Lake City, Spokane, St. Paul, Terre Haute, 
Topeka, Washington, D. C., Wilmington and Winston- 
Salem. The greatest gains during September were 
registered in Akron, Canton, Chicago, Cincinnati, Dayton, 
Des Moines, Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Memphis, 
Minneapolis, Oakland, Omaha, Peoria, Rockford, San 
Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, St. Paul and Youngstown. 


* 


Life insurance companies during the month of Septem- 
ber found business best (as compared with last year) in 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Delaware, Mary- 
land, D. C., Indiana, Michigan, Tennessee and Nevada. 


What’s Wrong with Selling? 


SELLING ISN’T POPULAR with the younger generation. 
Last Spring SALES MANAGEMENT published a survey made 
among college graduates which showed that very few of 
them were planning to adopt selling as a career and now 
comes a confirming study made by Fortune and printed in 
the October number. This survey was among businessmen 
and they were asked “If you had a son 22 years old, what 
business or profession would you like to see him go into?” 

Only 3.1% of these businessmen mentioned selling as a 
good career for a young man. The percentages for other 
businesses and professions were medicine, 10.6; chemistry, 
9.5; law, 8.9; engineering, 8.2; retailing, 8.0; manufac- 
turing, 5.5; aviation, 5.2. 


* 


Railroads are finding—at long last, as the Duke of 
Windsor would say—that salesmanship does pay. A recent 
issue of Railway Age analyzes the situation and finds that 
streamlined service on the railroads is showing the way to- 
ward making all passenger operation profitable. Passenger 
traffic reached a peak in 1920—went into a tail spin for a 
few years, and then partly recovered during the lush days 
of the 20's. Then it went down, down, down until the 
end of 1933, when the number of passengers carried was 
less than in 1900. 

The first streamlined train was introduced in 1934 and 
since that time there has been a five-year gain. While no- 
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body can answer definitely just how profitable the stream- 
liners have been to the railroads, comparisons are possible 
between the average train and the streamlined train. In 
1938 the average number of passengers carried per train 
was 55 and average earnings per mile, $1.45. Of the 46 
streamliners on which average occupancy is reported, 33 
carry an average of more than 75 passengers, 16 an average 
of more than 100 passengers, six an average of more than 
125 passengers, two an average of 187 passengers, and 
two an average of 344. Likewise, of the 49 streamliners 
for which earnings are reported, 31 earned more than the 
average earnings per train-mile of all passenger trains. 
About half of the streamliners averaged 50% more than 
the average for all trains. 
* 


The railroads are making this comeback against ever- 
stronger competition’ from buses and airlines. More air 
passengers left from or arrived at New York City last year 
than were handled by all the Atlantic steamship lines com- 
bined. New York opened on October 23 its new, biggest- 
in-the-world $40,000,000 municipal airport and the airlines 
are building a five-story passenger terminal just across the 
street from New York's Grand Central railroad terminal. 


Bulls-Eyes 


THE AMERICAN RAILROADS, in addition to improving 
their state by modernizing equipment, are setting out to 
make the public understand and like them through a com- 
bination of paid advertising and a public relations program. 
An interesting illustration of the latter is a 64-page book- 
let sent out recently to schools and colleges, ‘Private 
Ownership and Operation Versus Government Ownership 
and Operation of Railroads in the United States.” It is sug- 
gested for use in school debates. Separate supplements are 
included containing information relative to the railroads in 
the state in which the school is located. 

Quite naturally the booklet presents the private owner- 
ship point of view, but even so SM considers it significant 
that the railroads go out of their way to evcourage debate 
on such a controversial issue. It represents a marked con- 
trast to the “public be damned”’ attitude of the old Com- 
modore Vanderbilt. 


* 


Wonder why more companies don’t follow the practice 
of Western Cartridge Co.? They market flashlights under 
two trade names. Product and even display pieces are 
identical, but in hardware stores the name is Winchester, 
in drug stores it is Bond. 

* 

Did you notice the extraordinary volume of displays that 
Gillette had during the World Series? Each display unit 
the company sent out carried a postcard agreement to set 
up the carton and use the window streamer. When the 
dealer signed the card and mailed it in he received free a 
49-cent razor set. 

* 

It seems as though company heads often underrate the 
intelligence of their competitors. Recently we got a line on 
a swell sampling story—a campaign which in a period of 
several months had resulted in the sampling of 17,000,000 
homes, with a filled-in letter to recipients and a neat dealer 
tie-in. A department head gave us the story, but the presi- 
dent killed it (almost threatened to kill Aim!) on the 
ground that their chief competitor might hear about it. Oh 
well—we have to keep up the old courage by thinking that 
we're smarter than the other fellows. 
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Young Otis 


Joun W. Younc has been elected president and general man- 
ager of the Hayes Body Corp., Grand Rapids, succeeding the 
late Edward J. Connolly. He has resigned as executive vice- 
president of Breeze Corps., Inc., and as president of Federal 
Laboratories. Inc. Hayes, at present manufacturing auto trailers, 
plans to extend its activities into other fields, including the 
manufacture of aircraft parts, ordnance, marine products, and 
armored trucks. 


JosepH E. Orts, Jr., resigns as president of Stewart-Warner 

Corp., Chicago, to assume the presidency of Dodge Manufae- 

turing Corp., Mishawaka, Ind., maker of power transmission 
and conveying equipment, 


NEWS 


Lichtenberg Ball 


CuHarLes LICHTENBERG is the new sales manager of all plastics 

and molding materials for Monsanto Chemical Co., Springfield, 

Mass. He was formerly vice-president and sales manager of 
Resinox Corp., New York, now a Monsanto subsidiary. 


Amos Batt is elected vice-president in charge of sales of 

Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, Chicago. He has been general 

manager of sales since 1926. R. F. McConnell succeeds him 

in the latter post. Mr. Ball’s new job was formerly held by 

Allan Jackson, who will continue as a vice-president and 
director. 


Knowlson Campbell 


James S. KNow son, formerly chairman of the board, succeeds 

Mr. Otis as president of Stewart-Warner, thus combining the 

two offices. Frank Ross has been named senior vice-president 
of the Chicago manufacturing firm. 


H. M. CAMPBELL moves up to sales manager of the Norge heat- 
ing and conditioning division, Borg-Warner Corp., Detroit. He 
has been a member of the Norge sales organization for the past 
five years, introducing the new Norge Model 120 furnace to 
distributors and heating jobbers. He will direct an expanded 
selling program for this product which “brings to the small 
home owner every advantage of the most expensive oil and 
gas fired air conditioning equipment at a price he can afford.” 


REEL 


Gibson Snyder 


Epwin T. Gipson, for six years in charge of the Birds Eye 

frosted foods division of General Foods Corp., New York, has 

been elected a vice-president of the corporation. A lawyer, he 

was executive vice-president of Empire Bond & Mortgage Corp. 
before joining GF in 1933. 


Cart M. Snyper, new assistant manager in charge of sales of 

General Electric’s appliance and merchandise department at 

Bridgeport, has been with the firm for several years, since 1935 

as head of the home bureau in New York selling home electric 
appliances as a “package.” 


Photos of Messrs. Ball and Gibson by Blank-Stoller; Mr. Young, by Kaiden-Kazanjian. 
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“Industry for profit” may be able to find many an “angle” for proving its superior services to the consumer . . . but 
rare is the food packer who can point to labeling as accurate and detailed as that in general use by the co-ops. 


The “Cooperative” Movement in the 


U. S. A.: How Important Is It? 


HY Do People Join Co- 
Mainly to 
save money. By pooling 


operatives? 


their resources, a group of 
consumers may buy at lower prices 
and cnjoy certain other advantages, 
such as control of quality. The pur 
pose ot marketing and producers CO 
operatives is also to make and save 
money for members Cooperatives 
are expanding their activities, to the 
mutual benefit of the different types 
of associations concerned in the move 
ment 

There's a trend toward unification 
and overlapping: A farmers’ market 
ing group may also buy certain mer 
chandise for its members: a consumer 
yroup may ally itself with a producer 
organization, such as a bakery. 

One cannot study the cooperative 
movement without noting the zeal of 
j There's no 
doubt that it serves as a ‘cause’ and 


many of its members. 


satisties an emotional need in a cer 
tain type of individual. Some of its 
proponents regard it as the “middle 
way of economic salvation from 
Communism and Fascism. If this doc 
trine spreads, it will probably attract 
more members. But to become a really 
potent factor in the American eco- 
nomic system, it must achieve the pur- 
pose for which the movement was 
founded—that of saving money for 
its members. 

Estimates of the amount of the na- 
tion’s retail business done through co- 
operatives range from 1 to 2%—which 
is either high or low, depending upon 
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the point of view of the observer. 


Is the Movement Growing? Yes. 
Though far stronger abroad than in 
the U. S., it is steadily growing here. 
Latest comprehensive study by the De- 
partment of Labor covers 1936, when, 
according to the Department's census, 
there were 3,600 cooperative retail 
associations, with 677,750 members 
doing an annual business of $182,- 
685,000; and 529 service associations 
(providing medical care, housing, elec- 
tricity, etc.), with 155,293 members, 
and an annual volume of $5,015,000. 
This does not include telephone asso- 
ciations, credit unions, insurance asso- 
ciations and some other miscellaneous 
organizations. 

In the Public Affairs pamphlet, ‘Co 
operatives in the U. S.—a Balance 
Sheet,” the statement is made: “In the 
United States, the sales for all con- 
sumers cooperatives in 1938 probably 
did not exceed $500,000,000. Total 
retail sales for 1938 are not available, 
but they were $49,000,000,000 in 
1929. This would indicate that coop- 
eratives are not doing more than 1 or 
2% of the total business of the coun- 
try. The ratio is much higher, how- 
ever, for farmers. At least 12% of 
all farm purchasing is done through 
cooperatives. © 

Though store associations form the 
major part of the movement, producer 
and wholesale associations are growing 
in importance. The Department of 
Labor reports that there is probably 
greater diversification in cooperative 


effort today than at any time in the 
history of the movement in the U. S. 

Here are examples of individual 
growth, taken from financial and oper- 
ating statements of four associations: 


Total otal 

Sales Sales 

—— — 

Central Cooperative Whole (1929) (1937) 
sale ae ‘ $1,755,000 $4,356,000 

Consumers Cooperative (1934) (1947) 
Assn. of Kansas City.. 2,008,000 894,000 

Midland ( ooperative (1944) (194°) 
Assn ea woes 1,751,000 3,696,900 

Ohio Farm Bureau (1934) 1937) 
Cooperative Assn 1,990,000 8,475 000 


What Kinds of Products Hav: 
the Largest Distribution Through 
Cooperatives? In the Middle-West, 
the cooperative movement attained its 
greatest strength through the distribu- 
tion of petroleum products. Some 
associations have set up their own 
blending plants. In August, at Phil 
ipsburg, Kans., the cornerstone was 
laid for the world’s first co-op oil 
refinery. 

In the Department of Labor's 1936 
study, it was found that distributive 
associations reporting membership in- 
cluded on their rolls nearly 500,000 
persons. The greatest single group of 
cooperators was in the gasoline and 
oil associations, accounting for 50.6% 
of the whole number. Store associa- 
tions, ranking second, had 40.5% of 
the total. (The two often overlap 
A retail store, selling groceries, might 
also operate a curb pump, a service or 
bulk station, and have its own tank 
trucks. ) 

Of 1,782 cooperatives reporting, 
851 were store associations, 693 were 
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petroleum associations. The latter 
were found almost wholly in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley states. Of the 851 
store associations, 256 handled grocer- 
ies; 200, general merchandise; 313, 
farm supplies. 

Petroleum associations also made the 
best showing in making patronage re- 
funds to their members. Slightly more 
than 48% of the whole number of 
distributive associations reporting re- 
turned patronage refunds. Petroleum 
associations accounted for 47.8% of 
the total amount returned; 62.6% of 
those reporting made refunds, com- 
pared to 38.4% of the store associa- 
tions. Average refund per member 
from the store was $13.42: from the 
petroleum associations, $13.87. 


Where Is the Movement Strong- 
est, Geographieally? In rural areas. 
More than three-fourths of the coop- 
eratives studied by the Department of 
Labor in 1936 were in communities of 
less than 5,000, and 72% of total 
cooperative business was done by them. 

The movement is strongest in the 
North Central states, but has made 
headway tin New England and _ the 
Middle Atlantic states, and on the 
Pacific Coast. In general, the petro- 
leum associations are strongest in the 
Mississippt Valley states. Bakery so- 
cieties are strongest in the East. In 
a survey of 2,601 farmers’ cooperatives 
in 1936, made by the Farm Credit Ad 
ministration, 1,565 were in ten states 

all in the Middle-West, except New 
York 


What About Farmers’ Cooper- 
atives? Are They Forging Ahead? 
Do They Advertise? What Do 
They Buy? In the U. S. cooperatives 
have reached their greatest develop- 
ment in rural areas. More than three- 
fourths of the cooperatives surveyed 
by the Department of Labor in 1936 
were in communities with less than 
5,000 population. In the Public Af- 
fairs pamphlet, “Cooperatives in the 
U. S.—a Balance Sheet,’ it is stated: 
“The Farm Credit Administration esti- 
mates that 2,600 farmers’ purchasing 
cooperatives with 900,000 members, 
purchased $35,000,000 worth of sup- 
plies in the 1937-1938 season. This 
represented a gain of about 10% in 
business over the previous year.” 

In a 1936 survey by the Farm Credit 
Administration, 2,601 farmers’ coop- 
eratives were studied. Their princi- 
pal activity was purchasing, and they 
were divided: 


Independent Associations 1,037 
Members of Federations . 328 
Federations . 55 
Subsidiaries 181 

Total : 2,601 
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Of these, 1,057 named petroleum 
products as the principal commodity 
handled; 490 operated feed stores. 

Ten states (except New York, all 
were in the Middle-West) had 1,565 
of the 2,601 associations surveyed. 
(This does not include 4,227 market- 
ing associations which also did some 
purchasing.) Missouri led with 246 
associations; Wisconsin came next 
with 195; Minnesota and Illinois fol- 
lowed closely, with 190 and 186. But 
the number of associations in a state is 
not necessarily an index of coopera- 
tive purchasing. Volume in Illinois 
amounted to nearly $24,000,000; in 
Missouri, to nearly $21,000,000. But 
Ohio, ranking 10th in number of 
associations (with 93) accounted for 


only slightly less than $100,000 below 
Missouri's total. 

It is interesting to note that, though 
net volume in the feed and flour busi- 
ness was considerably greater ($116,- 
100,000) than that in petroleum prod- 
ucts ($73,299,000), the profit and 
patronage return on the latter were 
much higher. 


RETAIL OPERATIONS BY 
PERCENTAGES 
Gross Other Expenses Net 


Margin Income Gain 
re cd 
Stovcs .. 96% 6% 76% 2.6% 
Petroleum 
Assns. 21.8 ‘3 15.5 7.8 


In an analysis of the Farm Credit 
Administration’s figures in the July, 


These are the ten questions people are most frequently asking 


about the distribution of goods through “cooperatives”—and this 


article supplies the answers. 


1. Why do people join cooperatives? 


2. Is the movement vrowing ¢ 


3. What kinds of products have the largest distribution through 


cooperatives ¢ 


}. In what geographic centers is the movement strongest? 


6. Do cooperatives make profits 


5. What of farmers’ cooperatives 


’ Are they progressing? 


% 


7. From what sources do cooperatives buy % 


8. Has the co-op label helped sales? 


9. What new development and evidences of expansion are to be 


found in the movement? 


10. Do cooperatives constitute a serious threat to other forms of 


business enterprise ? 


The co-op label which makes these packages a “family” was appearing on 511 items 
(plus auto accessories and electrical appliances) as of June, 1939-—and the line is 
constantly expanding. 
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1939, issue of ‘Consumers’ Coopera- 
tion’ (published by the Cooperative 
League of the U. S. A.), an analogy 
is drawn between the size of patronage 
return and volume of business of a 
given association: ‘The average pur- 
chases per patron in petroleum associa- 
tions was $116 and the average return 
per patron was $7. The advantage of 
volume is indicated by the fact that the 
average patronage return was $1 in 
petroleum associations having volumes 
of less than $10,000 and $14 in asso- 
ciations having volumes of $400,000 
and over.” 

Of the 1,477,370 patrons of the 
2,601 associations studied, only 770,- 
862 were members. ‘Consumers’ Co- 
operation” commented on this condi- 
tion: ‘There is plainly a great deal 
of education to be done in getting 
those already patrons of cooperatives 
to become members, as there is of co- 
operatives to become members of 
federations.”” Highest percentage (65) 
of members was among patrons of feed 
stores; lowest (37) was among patrons 
of stores selling mixed supplies. Of 
the patrons of oil cooperatives, 51% 
were members. 

Cooperative marketing is widely 
practiced by farmers. The Farm Credit 
Administration estimates that in 1936 
total sales by all farmers’ cooperatives 
amounted to approximately $2,750,- 
000,000 (net sales to $2,099,830,000) . 
Dairy products, with net sales aggre- 
gating $500,000,000, headed the list 
of commodities handled. 

Cooperatives do advertise. Over a 
seven-year period, from 1930 through 
1936, 30 marketing associations stud- 
ied by the Farm Credit Administration 
reported total advertising expenditures 
of more than $22,000,000, a yearly 
average of $3,175,561. Heaviest 
spending was in 1930-31, when it 
amounted to more than $4,000,000. 
During the period studied, their ad- 
vertising expenditures averaged 1.7% 
of their net sales f.o.b. shipping point. 


Do Cooperatives Make Profits? 
Most of them do. According to the 
Farm Credit Administration, about 
four-fifths of the retail cooperatives 
reported profits in 1937. 

Of 1,531 distributive co-ops report- 
ing in the Department of Labor’s 1936 
survey, Only 139 sustained losses, in 
the amount of $117,597; and 1,392 
made a saving of $7,644,689. Of this, 
$3,585,916, or almost half, was earned 
by the petroleum associations. Net sav- 
ings of store associations were $2,298,- 
336. Best showing was in California, 
where 34 associations (all kinds) 
earned a profit of $1,252,577 for mem- 
bers. 
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Not all profits are converted into 
patronage returns, as members some 
times vote to turn them into new 
equipment or expansion activities. Of 
the group studied by the Department 
of Labor, 48% of the distributive asso- 
ciations reported patronage refunds for 
1936. Nearly $5,000,000 was returned 
by 853 associations that specified 
amounts; 85 others reported returning 
dividends of from 114 to 17%, but 
did not state amounts. Petroleum 
associations made the best showing, 
62.6% making refunds; 38.4% of the 
store associations paid dividends. Re- 


funds are not always paid in cash; 
since many associations are undercapi- 
talized, members often vote to pay 
dividends in shares of stock. 

The Department of Labor Bulletin 
No. 659 cites unusually good records 
of some associations. ‘Although the 
margins in the grocery business are 
small, some of these local associations 
have an enviable record of saving to 
their members. A number of those 
for which reports for 1936 were re- 
ceived had returned patronage refunds 
through all the years of the depression. 

(Continued on page 46) 


Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in — 
Magazines, Radio, Posters and Dealer Helps 


Air Cue 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet’s liquid den- 
trifice “Cue” is being plugged on the 
“Gang Busters’”’ radio program. Some 
61 CBS stations have, it is claimed, 
“an established audience of more than 
20,000,000." The time is Saturday 
8:00 to 8:30 p.m. 

Introduced in January, 1936, Gang 
Busters last year served as the adver- 
tising vehicle for Palmolive shave 
cream and brushless shave cream, The 
latter are now on a different program, 
“Strange As It Seems,”” on 52 CBS sta- 
tions, Thursday nights from 8:00 to 
8:55. 

Cue, according to Benton & Bowles, 
N. Y. agency in charge, is being dis- 
tributed nationally as a fair trade item. 
Dealer help material supports the radio 


publicity. 


Dream Trip 

“When normal conditions again as- 
sure uninterrupted travel,” the South 
African Consulate in N. Y. suavely 
told readers of the New Yorker and a 
list of other class magazines last month, 
“visit South Africa, whose hospitality 
is as famous as its blue skies and 
golden sunshine. . . . On that future 
dream trip—tresolve to see wonderful 
South Africa... .” 

Officers of Gotham Advertising, 
agency in charge, told SM that “we 
feel a long tour is not decided on over- 
night. We are trying to influence travel- 
ers in the future”—a future that is in- 
definitely postponed until submarines 
and war are history, not headlines. 

Although South Africa is not yet a 
battleground, the series will end in 
December. The Dominion needs all its 
cash for men and guns. Notable, if 
shortlived, nonetheless, is the theme: 
An effort to keep alive tourist inter- 
est in the “Sunny Sub-Continent.” 


One Man’s Meat— 


While the Cunard Line is regretfully 
discharging its American employes 
(and trying to get jobs for them with 
display ads) Grace Line continues to 
serve the west and northeast coasts of 
South America. And its year-round ad 
program in some 12 magazines con- 
tinues, too, 

A newspaper schedule in N. Y., 
Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, 
Pittsburgh, and Chicago will probably 
be resumed about December 1, when 
the cruise season starts. 

Moore-McCormick Steamship Lines, 
running to South America’s east coast, 
also continues its magazine and news- 
paper efforts. With Europe barred to 
tourists, “See South America First’ 
should be a profitable slogan. 

Kelly-Nason, N. Y., is agency for 
both Grace and M-M lines. 

“Pleasure as usual” is the banner 
which the Bermuda Trade Develop- 
ment Board, in cooperation with Pan 
American Airways, has flung to the 
breeze. An eight week campaign in 
N. Y. dailies reminds people that Pan 
American sends four planes a weck to 
Bermuda, and “you can fly there in 
five hours.”” N. W. Ayer is agency. 

The Board is gladly joining with 
Holland-America Line to tout a new 
service of the S.S. Nieuw Amsterdam 
from N. Y. to Bermuda. Ads (placed 
by Ayer and Charles W. Hoyt Co., 
N. Y.) are appearing in papers of 
N. Y., Philadelphia, and Boston. 


Apple Jubilee 


For the fourth consecutive season the 
Washington State Apple Commission 
will promote the state’s pippins nation- 
ally. Outdoor posters, a radio cam- 
paign using dramatized one-minute 
announcements, a color page in Good 
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Housekeeping, newspaper space in se- 
lected cities, and dealer helps comprise 
the program. The Seattle office of J. 
Walter Thompson is in charge, 

Work with retailers is being intensi- 
fied. A service staff is calling on them 
to present by advice and by a movie 
tested display methods to improve 
sales, and best ways of handling the 
fruit. 

Apple growers have lost their Euro- 
pean export markets, but the home 
state is rallying to fill the gap. Says 
C. E. Chase, secretary-treasurer of the 
Apple Commission, “With housewives 
increasing purchases of Washington 
apples and retailers offering the best 
grade of export fruit, we are becom- 
ing a state of apple eaters as well as 
apple growers.” Heretofore many 
states have had a much higher per 
capita consumption of apples than 
Washington. 

Washington’s governor proclaimed 
a two-week ‘Apple Jubilee” and mer- 
chants took full advantage of the sales 
opportunity. A jeweler even offered 
boxes of apples as premiums to those 
opening or re-opening accounts at his 
store. 

While apples are produced com- 
mercially in 47 states, Washington 
grows 25% of the nation’s crop. This 
year the total is 10,000,000 bushels 
above average, and growers are pin- 
ning their faith on advertising to move 
the mountain. 


Celotex: Farmer’s Friend 

A campaign—largest in its history 
—has been started by Celotex Corp., 
Chicago, to increase the use of its in- 
sulation in farm homes, live stock and 
poultry houses. 

Among the publications scheduled 
are Country Gentleman, Successful 
Farming, Poultry Tribune, Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 

Copy (by Hays McFarland, Chi- 
cago) will include actual experiences 
with Celotex insulation on farms, Au- 
thentic testimonials are being collected 
from a contest now running in farm 
publications. 


Gilbert Gifts 


If Junior doesn’t hint, plead, and 
demand an Erector toy construction set 
for Christmas it won’t be because the 
A. C. Gilbert Co., New Haven, hasn’t 
tried to plant the thought in his head. 

From the middle of this month 
through the holiday shopping season 
Gilbert will talk about its “new all- 
electric Erector” sets in four-color ads 
of Metropolitan Sunday Comics, Puck, 
Midwest Comic Group, and in b. & w. 
(with some color space) of about 185 
dailies c-to-c. 

Further, space will be employed in 
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American Boy, Boy's Life, Mechanix 
Illustrated, Open Road for Boys, Pop- 
ular Mechanics, Popular Science, and 
such comics publications as Famous 
Funnies and Smash Comics. 

Approximately the same list of 
comuc sections and magazines will car- 
ty separate copy for Gilbert’s chem- 
istry sets, and for “American Flyer” 
toy trains. 

Agency: Charles W. Hoyt, N. Y. 


thus contributes largely to the welfare 
of the United States, for it helps to 
sustain Japan’s large purchases of 
American goods,” copy continues. The 
ad, which may be followed by others, 
is a frank attempt to dispell anti- 
Japanese sentiment and propaganda. 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., N. Y., 
widens distribution of its new drink 
“Spur, Zip in every sip.” Newspape 
ads and outdoor posters (by J. M. 
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Officers of Pabst Sales Co. (one of the six “national” brewers) contemplate the central 

figure of their latest campaign. From left to right: E. L. Morris, sales promotion 

manager; Col. George W. Stewart, sales manager, southern region; L. M. Arbogast, 

sales manager, eastern region, bends over intently; while Ivin E. Harris, general sales 
manager, holds the bottle. 


Blue Ribbon 


Pabst Brewing Co., Chicago, has 
brought out a bottle topped with gold 
foil and a blue silk ribbon. This cham- 
pagne dress for beer is a ‘‘streamlined 
version of the one whose contents won 
the highest award for Pabst in 1893.” 
The blue ribbon was borne by the bot- 
tle between 1893 and 1918. 

First of a series of ads to run in 
newspapers and magazines features a 
beauteous girl (by Illustrator Brad- 
shaw Crandall, of Cosmopolitan cover 
fame) wearing a ‘‘brand new bonnet 
with a blue ribbon on it.’”’ Billboards, 
posters, and point-of-sale material will 
reiterate both the girl and the ribbon. 

Pabst’s sales force, engaged in ‘‘the 
most concerted drive in its 95-year 
history,” predict that the fresh garb 
will smash “‘all previous sales records.” 

Agency: Lord & Thomas, Chicago. 


Innovations 

“When you buy Japanese goods you 
promote America’s welfare,” asserts 
the Japan Foreign Trade Federation in 
page space in the Jaurnal of Com- 
merce.” ‘For every dollars of Japanese 
goods purchased by the United States, 
Japan has bought almost two dollars 
of American products in 1938. The 
purchase of Japanese-made products 


Mathes, N. Y.) are appearing in six 
Connecticut cities, four in Pennsyl- 
vania, Richmond, Va., and Rochester, 
N. Y., describing the “big 12-ounce 
bottle (two glass size) for five cents.” 

Swift & Co., Chicago, offers its 
“Brookfield” eggs in a dated carton as 
a ‘guarantee of highest quality.” 
Large-space newspaper copy by J. Wal- 
ter Thompson, Chicago, herald what is 
probably the first nationally-distributed 
dated egg. 


Taller Giant 


Combined shipments of Niblets 
brand corn and Green Giant brand 
peas for September were 24.4% ahead 
of the same month last year, according 
to Ward H. Patton, director of sales 
and advertising for Minnesota Valley 
Canning Co., Le Sueur, Minn. 

“This gain, we feel, may be attribu- 
ted partly to the increased tie-in ads by 
distributors and retailers, and to our 
own increased national coverage,” he 
explains. 

In its tenth year of national adver- 
tising, the company is using color 
pages in Life, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Good Housekeeping, Woman's Home 
Companion, in addition to grocery 
trade papers. Leo Burnett, Chicago, is 
the agency. 
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Should the Publisher Guarantee Ads? 
SM Puts It Up to the Public 


The aggressive action of various “consumer groups” and the 


kederal Trade Commission on truth-in-advertising makes 


this consumer study one of the most interesting and timely 


in the series of Sales Management-Ross Federal field surveys. 


j doesn't 
fecl that a publisher or radio 
station should be held directly 
responsible for 


HI typical consumer 


every claim 
He has done his 
reasonable duty when he excludes ad 


rerlssi 


made by advertisers 
which seems to bim false or 
misleading 

forced to submit 
government 
shouldn't be asked to 
vuarantee a full refund if the adver 


He shouldn't be 
copy in advance to a 
tribunal, he 


tised product or service fails in any 
way to live up to the claims made for 
it, he 
imprisonment if any of his advertis« 
ments can be 


shouldn't be liable to fine o1 


proved false or mis 
leading 


These are 


high-spot conclusions 


from a made last 
SALES MANAGEMENT by 
the Ross Federal Research ¢ orp. One 


hundred 


ten-cily survey 


month for 


divided be 
tween men and women, were inter 
viewed in San Francisco, Indianapolis, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Omaha, Al 
bany, New York City, Charlotte, 
Memphis and Milwaukee—a total of 
1,000 


adults ( venly 


Clerical and office workers made up 
18%, and housewives a similar sector. 
Managers and foremen made up 17%, 


small business proprietors 16%, pro 
fessional people 10%, salesmen 8%, 
government employes 6%, with the 
balance scattered among laborers, stu 
dents, domestics, store clerks, et cetera. 

The Ross Federal investigator first 
said to these people, “How far do you 
think publications (and radio stations) 
can reasonably be expected to go in 
guaranteeing from the 
products for which they act as an ad 
vertising medium? 


satisfaction 


One extreme 
them to 
money - back - if - not- satisfied, 


would be for guarantec 

without 
any restriction whatever. The other ex 
treme is to argue that they are com 
mon carriers’ like a railroad and 
should not be held responsible for the 
actions of their ‘passengers.’ 

“Below are several statements ex 
pressing beliefs that have been ad 
vanced as to the responsibility to be 
expected from publications and radio 
stations. 

“Please read each one and place a 
check-mark in the column which comes 
closest to expressing the feeling you 
have as to its degree of reasonable 
ness.” 

Then they were shown a list of ten 
statements about the responsibility of 
a publisher, and asked to check each 


What Is a Reasonable Guarantee? 


SM asked Ross Federal to tabulate the replies on a weighted basis, giving 2 


points on 


) “I agree strongly,” 1 point for “I agree,” no points on “I am indif- 
ferent,” a minus | on “I disagree” and a minus 2 


highest possible percentage would be 200; the lowest possible, a minus 200. 
The score, on this weighting basis: 


Abbreviated Statement 


No. 2. Exelude false and misleading 
No. 7. Adjust complaints .............. 
No. 10. Not practical ..........0cccsc00- 
No. 1. Not reasonable ................. 
No. 3. Approval by laboratory ......... 
No. 8 Government should license ...... 
No. 4. If material defective ............ 
No. 9. Submit ads to government ...... 
No. 6. Send the publishers to jail ...... 
No. 5. Unconditional full refund 


2 on “I disagree strongly.” The | 


Degree of Reasonableness 


Male Female Total 
s aieaions 99.0 97.4 98.2 
pase ns 97.0 92.8 94.9 
snob aee a 78.8 76.4 17.6 
eer 15.6 55.2 50.4 
ewes 38.0 59.4 48.7 
Kenan 23.0 5.0 - 90 
er 10.8 26.6 —33.7 
ee 57.2 -18.6 —37.9 
tan atenbiics 44.6 38.0 —41.3 
eiwaraen —52.2 38.6 45.4 


under one of the following headings: 
I agree strongly 
I agree 
I am indifferent 
disagree 
I disagree strongly 


The statements were designed to 
run the gamut of possible publisher 
responsibility—all the way from his 
having no responsibility for his ad- 
vertising columns to putting him in 
jail if an advertiser lied. 

The exact response, in percentage 
form, is given in the large table on the 
facing page. 

The largest vote on ~ 


I agree strong- 
ly’ was given by both men and women 
to the second statement—that the pub- 
lisher should exclude advertising 
which seems to him false or mislead 
ing. 


Men More Demanding 


The greatest number of “I agree 
votes by men went to the seventh 
statement—that the publisher should 
actively and sincerely try to get the 
advertiser to adjust any complaint 
satisfactorily. Women split evenly be 
tween this and the second statement. 

Men were most indifferent to the 
third statement (approval by an im- 
partial laboratory); women to the 
ninth (submission to a government 
bureau). 

Greatest “I disagree’ mentions went 
to the fifth statement (publisher 
should guarantee a full refund under 
any condition). 

The “I disagree strongly” column 
found the largest number of male 
mentions for the ninth statement, 
while women didn’t think it right to 
send a publisher to jail. 

Ross Federal field men were almost 
unanimous in pointing out that con- 
sumers were intensely interested ir. 
these statements, and as the San Fran- 
cisco manager reported, “realized their 
weightiness, and were unwilling to 
give a snap judgment. In some in- 
stances they requested the opportunity 
for overnight study because of the 
gravity of some of these statements. 
Nearly all read the sheet through be- 
fore making any answers.” 


Ross Federal field men are nou 
working on a study of housewives’ re- 
actions to premiums; findings will 


appear in SM December 1. 
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To What Degree Is the Publisher Responsible ? 


How far may he reasonably be expected to go in guaranteeing satisfaction? 


One thousand consumers give their opinions by answering ten statements. 


l agree I lam I I 
strongly | agree indif- | disagree | disagree 
ferent strongly 
No. 1 There is no more reason for a publisher | Male 15.0% 53.4% 2.2% 21.0% 8.4% 
to guarantee satisfaction for products 
or services advertised than for a doc- | Female 15.0 56.6 1.8 21.8 4.8 
tor to guarantee to cure a patient. 
Total 15.0 55.0 2.0 21.4 6.6 
No. 2 The publisher has done his reasonable | pyale 20.8 68.4 1.6 7.4 1.8 
duty when he excludes advertising 
which seems to him to be false or | Female 17.8 71.8 1.2 8.4 8 
misleading. 
Total 19.3 70.1 1.4 7.9 1.3 
The publisher should not + th 40.4 30.8 3.0 
No. 3 ohattinn a pen = Ral aot ver Male 17.2 8.6 
been approved by an impartial labor- | Female 15.2 52.8 8.8 22.6 6 
atory. 7 
It i to the publisher ¢ t 22.8 52.4 12.4 
No. 4 full refund i. the ad an 2 oe Mole 6.8 5.6 
material or workmanship is defective. | Female 4.6 30.8 5.8 51.0 7.8 
Total 5.7 26.8 57 51.7 10.1 
No. 5 The publisher should guarantee a full | Male 5.8 19.6 3.4 59.0 12.2 
refund if the advertised product or 25.4 ; 10.0 
service fails in any way to live up to Female 4.8 , 6.2 53.6 ' 
the claims made for it. Total 53 22.5 - 56.3 11.1 
No. 6 The officers of the publishing company Male 8.0 21.6 4.8 49.0 16.6 
should be liable to fi di i : 
oni ang sdveriseneat ten'te | Female | 52 | 244 | gg | 480 | 130 
proved false or misleading. Total 69 23.0 6.8 48.5 14.8 
No. 7 The publisher has done his reasonable Male 15.4 74.8 2.4 6.2 1.2 
duty if he attempts actively and sin- 71.8 7.8 
cerely to get the advertiser to adjust | Female 15.2 . 4.4 : 8 
any complaint satisfactorily. Total 15.3 73.3 3.4 7.0 1.0 
No. 8 Publications should be licensed by the | Male 9.0 31.8 5.0 35.6 18.6 
government, with the license subject ¥ 
to suspension if the publication ac- | Female 10.2 36.8 9.2 35.4 8.4 
cepts advertising which the govern- 
ment finds false or misleading. Total 9.6 34.3 7.1 35.5 13.5 
No. 9 Every advertisement should be sub-| Male 5.4 22.2 7.2 40.2 25.0 
mitted in advance of publication to a : 
government bureau and if approved | Female 7.6 29.0 11.6 40.8 11.0 
by the government, the publisher has 
no responsibility to his readers. Total 6.5 25.6 9.4 40.5 18.0 
No. 10 “Satisfaction” varies according to the | Male 17.0 63.2 4.0 13.2 2.6 
individual and therefore it is not prac- 
tical for a publisher to guarantee the | Female 17.2 58.6 8.8 14.2 1.2 
satisfaction of the advertised prod- 
ucts to his readers. Total 17.1 60.9 6.4 13.7 1.9 
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Two factors, reasoned Schick, limit the sale of good dry shavers: High price 


° ) 
and man’s aversion toward “change. 


5] 


The “Captain,” a good new razor at a 


new low price, is designed to topple the first objection; and aggressive 
advertising, featuring a limited-time trade-in offer, to change “well, some- 


time...” 


into “Ill buy it now.” 


Schick Wins at Court, 
But Seeks Leadership 
by Sales Strategy 


A well-rounded sales and advertising campaign which broke 


in mid-September, has put the Schick factory on a 54-hour 


week, and has already begun to set new Fall sales records. 


CHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., 
after nearly four years of legal 
battles, has won a judgment for 
patent infringement against 

Packard Lektro-Shaver in the Federal 
Circuit Court of Appeals in New York 
City. 

This court unanimously set aside a 
decision by Judge Martin T. Manton 
in April, 1937, that, although the 
Schick patent claims were valid, Pack- 
ard did not infringe them. The Man- 
ton ruling opened the gates to a lot of 
new competitors in the dry shaver 
field. Judge Manton later was tried 
and convicted of selling his judicial 
vote—in this instance to the late 
Archie M. Andrews of Packard—for 
more than $50,000. 

On the strength of the current de- 
cision, Schick intends to win settle- 
ments soon from other makers of dry 
shavers. They would restore the com- 
pany to the position of dominance 
which it held for the first half of the 
life of the dry shaver industry in 
America. The late Col. Jacob Schick’s 
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product, introduced in 1930, was the 
“only” dry shaver on the national 
market, until the introduction of Pack- 
ard Lektro-Shaver and Hanley Clip- 
shave in 1935. There have been as 
many as 40 companies making and 
marketing these products. 

Schick’s patents obtain until 1948. 
The temptation must be strong to let 
the lawyers do the work, and for the 
company to sit back and grow fat. 

But Schick has no intention of doing 
this. Under a new president, Ralph 
J. Cordiner, it has set out, more ag- 
gressively than ever before, to get busi- 
ness for itself, on the merits of Schick 
products and the ability of Schick sell- 
ing, merchandising and advertising to 
promote them. 

While one part of his job is to deal 
with competitors to settle alleged pat- 
ent infringements, Mr. Cordiner told 
SM, another is to “forget patents” and 
sell Schick. 

He is, definitely, a sales-minded 
president. Until July 1 he directed ap- 
pliance and supply sales for General 


Electric Co. Not yet 40, he worked 
his way through college selling elec- 
tric appliances, and has been selling 
them, and directing the sale of them, 
ever since. 

When he moved in as president on 
August 1, Mr. Cordiner found the dry 
shaver industry as a whole in the dol- 
drums, and Schick itself running a 
poor third in sales to more vigorous 
newcomers. 

The novelty of dry shaving largely 
had worn off. The ‘cream’ of the 
market for the better shavers, selling 
usually for more than $10, had been 
taken off. Many people who tried dry 
shavers had abandoned them, for lack 
of patience to submit to a training or 
skin-conditioning period or for failure 
of the shavers to live up to the prom- 
ises for them. Load-’em-up deals, 
price cutting and other forms of high- 
pressure selling had brought the ill 
will of many wholesalers and retailers. 
Retail prices ranged from $20 to less 
than $1, although most of the better- 
known makes sold at $9.50 and more. 
The low-priced shavers often were not 
worth the price, but the high-priced 
shavers usually were not proportion- 
ately better. 

The industry as a whole had yet to 
win a reputation for dependable prod- 
ucts and fair policies. 

It is estimated that Schick’s volume 
rose from about 3,000 in 1931 to 
about 800,000 in 1937. Every year in 
this period its sales doubled or trebled 
—and, once, even quadrupled. Mean- 
while, sales of cheap shavers were ris- 
ing from zero to 15% of the indus- 
try’s total in dollars and to 39% in 
units. 

The total number of shavers sold by 
all manufacturers in 1938, it has been 
estimated, was virtually as large as the 
year before—1,538,000 as against 
1,665,000. But the estimated dollar 
volume of manufacturers’ sales to dis- 
tributors and dealers in this country 
dropped much more—from $13,467,- 
000 to $8,110,000. 

(Continued on page 62) 


President Cordiner’s left hand may deal 
with patent infringements, but his right 
will “forget patents and sell Schick.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


How Theme Campaigns Keep Servel 
Salesmen Fighting for Orders 


OT many sounds in life, 

and I include all urban and 

rural sounds, exceed in in- 

terest a knock at the door. 
—Charles Lamb. 

When those words were put down 
on paper by Charles Lamb many years 
ago he had never heard of a doorbell 
and he had never heard of a refrig- 
erator. But Servel, Inc., of Evans- 
ville, Ind., maker of the Electrolux 
gas refrigerator has sold more than 
1,500,000 units—mostly by pushing 
doorbells. 

Capitalizing on the discovery of 
Lamb, Servel salesmen, moving as a 
massed army, will ring 1,000,000 
doorbells between October 1 and 
December 31 of this year. The com- 
pany has launched its most aggressive 
sales drive under the title of its new 
“Ring a Million Doorbells” campaign. 
That will complete three intensive 
drives in 1939. 

These three campaigns, in order, 
are: 


1. Man the Sales Campaign, spon- 
sored by the Refrigeration Committee 
of the American Gas Association, 
built around the theme of the swift 
and hard-driving Yankee Clipper 
ships that once showed their heels to 
the world’s fastest merchantmen. This 
campaign was in effect during April, 
May and June. 

2. To the Victors Go the Spoils, a 
sales push which offered special gifts 
for special endeavors—called Sum- 
mer souvenirs—selected from a neatly 
illustrated catalog. Useful things for 
the house, for personal use and for 
sports and outings were featured. This 
offer was for July and August. 

3. Ring a Million Doorbells, mar- 
shalling the sales forces of the gas 
companies throughout the United 
States with prizes and special awards 
for the men making the most sales. 
Approximately $35,000 has been set 
aside for cash and merchandise prize. 
This campaign runs through October, 
November and December, 

Servel has been an intense believer 
in the value of campaigns and special 
prizes to stimulate sales and has prac- 
ticed this method of keeping salesmen 
on their toes for years. Executives lay 
vast importance on getting the proper 
theme and planning the campaign. 
Often months of painstaking work go 
into planning the approach, the sales 
talks and the accompanying sales 
literature. 
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No figure of speech is the doorbell in Servel’s newest sales 
campaign. An actual push-button faces the salesman through 
every die-cut page of the book promoting the contest. 


Any man who dares to snatch a cat nap in the Servel organ- 


ization is likely to miss something, because headquarters are 


continuously dishing up new contest plans to make the daily 


routine exciting and profitable. 


Based on an interview with 


H.S. BOYLE 


Sales Promotion Manager, Servel, Inc., 
Evansville, Ind. 


The central printed piece aimed to 
stir the salesmen to endeavor is a 20- 
page book on heavy paper in color. 
It is unique in that in the center of 
each page to the back cover is a 
round die-cut hole. Mounted on the 
inside of the back cover is an actual 
doorbell push-button. The result is 
that as the salesman turns the pages 
the doorbell is always staring him in 
the face. 

This is, of course, to keep him 
mindful that doorbells are to be the 
principal factor in his life during the 
tenure of the drive. Inside the front 
cover over the signature of George S. 
Jones, Jr., vice-president and general 
sales manager, is found: 


A Ringing Call to Action! 

“You have done a fine selling job 
on Servel Electrolux this year. Now 

make the last three months of 1939 
as profitable as the other nine! Keep 
pushing—doorbells! 

“This has been a good year for 
Servel Electrolux sales—so far. You 
have made money for yourself and for 
your company—so far. Now—finish 
the job! Make October, November 
and December as profitable as the 
other months of the year. Don’t let 
up during the last quarter of 1939. 
Keep working. Keep selling. Join in 
the campaign to ‘Ring a Million 
Doorbells’—and enjoy increased sales 
during the three months to come.” 
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As a novelty, every salesman when 
he starts out is given a canvas glove 
with a thumb reinforced with thick 
leather. Of course, the men are not 
expected to use the thumb actually to 
push doorbells. It is only showman- 
ship; something to remind the man 
again that his job is to push door- 
bells 

lo push the pushing a little 
farther, the suggestion is made that 
just before the men go out mornings 
they stand, with the gloved hand ex- 
tended, thumb in “ringing’’ position, 
and repeat in unison this pledge: 

"l pledge allegiance to my thumb 
and to the courage for which it stands; 
one ving quite distinguishable, with 
vas refrigeration for all—l hope—I 
HOPE—I HOPE!” 

“A canvas glove for canvass calls” 
is another slogan. 

Then comes a_ suggestion which 
puts something up— very straight 

to the sales supervisors. Three 
“National Sales Supervisor Weeks” 
are acclaimed. These are the first 
seven days of cach month. The super- 
visors are asked, on these weeks, to 
lay all other duties aside and to go out 
and ring doorbells right along with 
their men. 


The Admirals Go to Sea 


The idea is that it will be a good 
thing for the sales force if the super- 
visor can prove to his men that he 
hasn't got fatty degeneration of the 
hips; that he can “take it’; that he 
still can go out and sell, man for 
man, with his crew. Servel execu- 
tives also think that the supervisor is 
never too old to learn some new 
things about selling, and that actual 
selling at the doors can go a long way 
toward keeping him alert and alive. 

Still bearing down on the theme 
that the job is to ring doorbells, the 
company will give to each salesman 
when he has sold nine refrigerators a 
Mello-Chime” doorbell for his own 
home. This is a musical substitute for 
the harsh, clanging doorbell found 
everywhere. After he has earned it, 
every time a caller rings the bell of 
his house it reminds “the little 
woman’ and the kids that the old man 
is a right smart salesman. If he’s 
home he hears the compliment. 

Servel sells mostly through gas com- 
panies and these companies operate 
the sales forces from their own offices. 
A suggestion is made that, to promote 
sales, one of three models of the 
‘“Mello-Chimes” be given refrigerator 
buyers as premiums. Literature says: 

“Every woman who hears the rich, 
chime-like tone will want one ; 
She won't feel so much like postpon- 
ing her decision.” 
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Eacn gas company, if it wishes, may 
secure portable chimes, operating on 
a battery. These are compact and 
may be carried from house to house 
by the salesmen. Tests have proved 
that the device stands ace high as an 
interest-getter. 

“Doorbell pushing, rightly done, is 
an honorable and a respected profes- 
sion,’ said H. S. Boyle, sales promo- 
tion manager, to a SM reporter who 
visited him in his Evansville office. 
“Women today welcome the salesman 
from a reputable house who comes to 
their doors. They differentiate casily 
between the responsible salesman and 
the peddler.” 

The center spread in the “Ring a 
Million Doorbells’’ book is devoted 
to the cash awards which the men may 
earn. There is a grand prize of $100, 
ten of $50 each, thirty of $30, fifty 
of $20 and one hundred and fifty of 
$10 cach. The cash is in addition to 
the chime prizes—in other words, 
extra ‘‘scalps.” 

Group demonstrations in the homes 
are urged as excellent sales-getters. 
The salesman is asked to arrange at 
least one of these each week. A 
housewife who has just bought an 
Electrolux may cooperate with the 
salesman and invite a group of her 
friends in; or sometimes when a box 
has been merely placed in a home for 
a demonstration a similar group may 
be gathered. 

Testimonials are printed to show 
the success of such demonstrations. 
One of these says: 

“We have kept accurate records on 
22 home group demonstrations which 
were held in the homes of ice box 
users. From these 22 demonstrations, 


HERE'S YOUR OFFICIAL LOG BOOK 


FOR THE 


939 MAN THE SALES CAMPAIGN 


ON GAS REFRIGERATION 


The “Official Log Book” of the “Man the 

Sales” campaign. On the inside spread 

was a record sheet for listing week-by- 

week sales by each man on the dealer’s 

staff. All promotion had an equally color- 
ful nautical air. 


17 hostesses were sold; and in the five 
cases where the refrigerators were re- 
turned we feel certain all five can be 
sold next Spring. Of the 139 couples 
present as guests, five bought refrig- 
erators on the first call after the 
demonstrations, and 44 are considered 
good prospects. 

“We know, beyond question, that 
sales were obtained in several in- 
stances which could not otherwise 
have been made until later, and which 
might have drifted to competitive re- 
frigerators.”’ 

In another city, verified reports 
show that 36 group demonstrations 
were held—27 in the homes of Elec- 
trolux owners and nine in homes 
where ice was being used. As a fe- 
sult, 51 sales were made; and in ad- 
dition 114 good prospects were ob- 
tained for follow-ups. 


Keen-Edged Sales Tools 

Servel lists among its sales helps 
the following: 

Home Presentation Book — Ring- 
bound, entitled “The Refrigerator you 
Hear About but never Hear’; a de- 
tailed description of Electrolux. 

Salesman’s Rule—A steel tape, 
spring wound. Feet and inches on one 
side; dimensions of Electrolux modeis 
on the other so that the salesman can 
quickly illustrate “so big.” 

Bubble “T’—A tube that is filled 
with a chemical which bubbles from 
the heat of the hand. Used to demon- 
strate the principles of gas refrigera- 
tion. 

Catalog Folder—Pocket size, to be 
carried by the salesman on calls; tells 
the story of “no moving parts” and 
‘Permanent silence and service.” 

Home Demonstration Chart—lllus- 
trated diagrams showing layout and 
space; emphasizes storage room, 

Giant Matches—A novelty atten- 
tion-getter. 

Klixon Disc—Trick device to show 
how when gas goes out expansion- 
contraction principle shuts off valve to 
insure safety. 

Miniature Bank—A place to deposit 
dimes and nickels to pay installments 
on your Electrolux. 

Besides the above there are pledge 
cards, to be signed by salesmen 
promising to punch their quota of 
doorbells; letterheads to be used in 
direct mail efforts; a printed cut-out, 
on paper, picturing the ‘‘doorbell 
ringing glove’; blanks to salesmen to 
be used in entering the contest; mail- 
ing pieces, etc. 

Various gas companies, after a 
count of meters, turned in pledges 
promising the number of gas-user- 
doorbells they would push during the 


(Continued on page 45) 
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_— COUNTS in modern business. Days late are 
dollars lost. Being on the right spot at the right 
time is tremendously important. Long Distance tele- 


phone service puts you there fast and first. 


e "INQUIRY TODAY?" A telephone call will tell you 
whether it’s worth a trip, and often get you in ahead 


of competition. 
© "PRICE CHANGE?" Advise your sales force. Cover 


customers quickly by telephone and pick up extra 


orders, extra good will. 


1939 


e “CANCELATION?"” Prompt personal discussion by 


Long Distance may save the sale and the customer. 


© “OVERSTOCKS?" Long Distance will help you cover 
a lot of territory quickly and dispose of profit-eating 


stocks economically. 


There are dozens of different ways in which you 
can use the speed and directness of Long 
Distance telephone service. . . . Remem- 
ber, too, as you travel that telephone 


appointments prevent disappointments. 


Before the world is made safe for 
democracy or sane for business, the 
Golden Rule will need a great deal 
of furbishing. It has acquired the 


patina of disuse. 
x * & 


Many a proud old business house 
whose founders figuratively opened 
the day with a reading of the Scrip- 
tures has fallen into the hands of 
those whose Psalter is the Manual of 
Arms. The stories that come to me 
of loyal, long-time employes being 
thrown to the sharks would make 
those founders roll over in their sarco- 
phagi. 

* * & 

Pittsburgh's skyscraper university is 
an institution of higher learning, ob- 
viously. 

* * * 

Tessie O’Paque, cracking wise, says 
the movie actor, Robert Donat, is all 
right on the whole. 

ee * 

Some haircuts look as though they 
may have been perpetrated by a man 
who is working his way through 
barber-college. 

* * & 

Fleer’s Dubble-Bubble gum would 
be in character if it used balloon-strip 
advertising, if you know what I mean, 
which you do, of course. 

. 2 8 

It would save much wear and teat 
on the feet of the nation if both 
World’s Fairs were recorded and re- 
leased in Technicolor, which we could 
review from a comfortable seat in a 
neighborhood theater. 

Se 

I haven't the slightest notion who 
is writing the Matrix Shoe copy, but 
he’s doing okay for my money with 
headlines like: ‘You'll want to whistle 
while you walk.” 

* * & 

When he isn’t talking politics ot 
economics, the President invariably 
makes sense to me. When he says: “I 
have said many times that I have seen 
war and that I ate war,” I am ready 
to believe him, It is unworthy of the 
bitterest opponent to hint that he 
would lead us to slaughter in order to 
gain personal power. 

. +. @ 

The Royal Typewriter contest closed 

on October 17, so I can tell you that 
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I submitted the name ‘Royal Flush” 
with these three reasons for its selec- 
tion: (1) Flush . . . “‘ace-high for 
winning hands”; (2) Flush... ‘level 
(in alignment)”; (3) Flush .. . ‘to 
cause (thoughts) to flow.” If it turns 
out, as so often happens, that first 
prize goes to Herman Dingleflugle, of 
Walla-Walla, for the name “Typee- 
Rightee,” you'll know that I was in 
there fighting for dear old Royal, and 
that Herman fouled me. 
a 

What this country needs is more 

daylight-slaving. 
* ok * 

To Mussolini, a Suez Canal under 
British control is “the most unkindest 
cut of all.” 

a 

A new war reminds us of an old 
debt, and that fifty million French- 
men can’t be wrung. 

ee « 


On the morning after, the boys 
change their tune to “Sweet Alkaline.” 
se 6 
“Guaranteed Destruction of Office 
Records,’ reads a curious sign on a 
wall down town. It’s more fun to 
throw them out of an upper-story 
window when a parade goes by. 

* * 


“Chesterfields taste better.” Than 
they did? 

* * * 

If I read the copy correctly, the en- 
gine of the new Buick is so vibration- 
less that the watch on your wrist is 
“rough” by comparison. There’s a 
copywriter with imagination. And a 
watch that needs overhauling. 

* 6 8 


A lot more fun could be had with 
epitaphs. For instance, Gen. Johnson 
might have a headstone reading. 
“Fancy Meeting Hugh Here!” And 
Mussolini’s could say “Duce’s Wild!” 
Baron Munchausen’s ‘Hear Lies.” 
Send in your pet epitaph and, as 
Purolator says, keep it clean. 

* * * 


Amos ’n’ Andy said one time that 
the big type gives it to you and the 
little type takes it away. Camel ciggies 
have been saying in big type: “Five 
more smokes per pack.” And in little 
type: “The equivalent of.” It’s fun to 
be fooled. 


In the October issue, the erudite 
Fortune spoke of Deanna Durbin’s 
“vocal chords’ (instead of “vocal 
cords’). Yoo-hoo, Walter Winchell! 

oe 

New York's Hotel Times Square 
sloganizes: “Rest Assured.” And 
Schenley’s Red Label whisky head- 
lines: ‘‘Portrait of a man who's got 
the light idea.” Come, come, Boys; 
must we be punning all the time? 

* * # 

It must be a trend, for here comes 
Ed Pope with what he calls “a sort 
of blanket symbol for the Nazi creed”: 
Hot Aryan. 

_ 

Phil Schwartz was mystified to get 
what seemed a sure-enough personal 
note from Jimmie Fidler, Hollywood, 
Cal. Inside were a hand-written letter 
and a card of admission to a preview 
of the new 1940 Studebaker Cham- 
pion. In fact, an “advance preview,” 
as the card said redundantly. “New 
1940” is redundant, come to think of 
it, since there is no such thing as an 
“Old 1940” Studebaker or anything 
else. Nice mailing-piece!” is Phil's 
comment. 


W. H. Carey, ‘advertising director 
of Fortune, sends an interesting case- 
history of his publication’s ‘Response 
Market,” based on 500 inquiries 
smoked-out by two advertisements of 
Interchemical Corp. Worth reading. 

* % * 

The hardest work of all: Waiting 
for THE letter! 

* * # 

Honorable Mention: The poster- 
page by GEM-lectric shaver; the two- 
color, half-page bleed of Scotch Cellu- 
lose tape; the full-color smash an- 
nouncing the new Toastmaster. 

* * 

On the other hand, I couldn’t make 
head nor tail of the father-and-son dia- 
logue in the Munsingwear half-page 
in Life, with the caption: “When you 
call me that . . . smile!” 

* & # 

Add similes: “As repetitious as 
Gilbert and Sullivan.” “As sheltered 
as a subway train.” 

* ok x 

Berkshire Knitting’s Arthur Hamer 
offers a pat name for cocktail sausages: 
“Teeny Wienies.’”” And for the big 
franks, Arthur, how about ‘Great 
Smokies” ? 

For our less sensitive readers, an 
epitaph for an urn in a crematory: 
“Was He Boined Up!” 

ss * 

R. S. offers this for a baker: ‘‘All 
this and leaven too.” 

T. HARRY THOMPSON 
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DO MEDICAL ADVERTISERS KNOW THE BENEFITS OF 


KEEPING |) REGULAR? 


reg’ u-lar—formed or arranged according to 
ome established rule; steady in course 
or recurrence; not subject to unexplained 
or irrational variation 


reg’ u-lar’ i-ty tate of being regular 


When it comes to promoting “regularity” the average national advertiser in 


the medical classification does not believe in his own medicine. We mean, of MEDICAL ADVERTISERS SHOWED SIGNS OF 

course, the “regularity” in use of his product. “UNEXPLAINED VARIATION” IN 1938 
During 1938 the average medical advertiser appeared in The Daily Okla- 

homan 16 weeks in the year. Perhaps that indicates that newspaper readers Here ‘is an analysis of national medical linage in The 

enjoy perfect health the other 36 weeks of the year. But health records indi- Daily Oklahoman during 1938. Usage here is typical of 


cate otherwise. In which case, during these 36 weeks the manufacturer of that in other U. S. cities of 100,000 or more. 


proprietaries suffers from “unexplained or-irrational variation,” and needs some 


vital stimulant to restore circulation to his “profit stream.” Total national medical accounts ......... - iil 


: . . es Average number weeks represented ........... 16.1 
But are 26 tiny doses, each measuring 49 lines of newspaper advertising, . ' 


sufficient? Dr. Experience says: “You can’t judge the remedy until you use Average number advertisements per year per account 25.76 


it as’ directed.” Average number lines per advertisement ........ 49.2 

In this case the instructions are clear: Use forceful newspaper advertising Average total linage per year per account ..... 1253.5 
large enough and often enough to induce “regularity.” 
| This 3 ne fa series of advertise I . . ' ' . _ ¢ . 
| wane The ; kla et 4 z f ra. wd af ‘7 tit Vta ayrpi rri¢,\,¢ 1% 
5 Ne ee ee Lele DAILY OHLAHOMAN © OXLAHOMA CITY TIMES 

the interest f a bet tandi BOT he, 
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| and it list r Pi y 3 
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Streamlined Sales Strategy Saves 


a 75-Year-Old Company from Dry-Rot 


-¢ 
L. kK. Crandall 


The Simmons Hardware Co. St. Louis. 
was founded by bk. C. Simmons in 1864. 
That wt not only survives, but flourishes, 
i> years later is something of a miracle 

a miracle made plain in the article on 
these pages. 

But no miracle, real or apparent, ae- 
counts for the capability of President 


and integrated experience. He can see the 


He is a product of wide 
reiailer= point of view beeause he was 
once a retail hardware merchant himself, 
and has studied retail distribution ever 
since. He acquired an insight into manu- 
facturing from service with Winchester 
Kepeating Arms Co. and Wickwire Spen- 
cer Steel Corp. And he should know as 
much about wholesaling as one of the 
country’s largest wholesale houses can 
teach a man, for he was sales manager 


of Simmons before he beeame president. 


* 


HE inspiration for this article 
is not the phenomenon of an 
institution reaching a ripe old 
age. It is rather the story of a 
house that, ripe with age and fixed in 
habits, through the reorganization of 
its affairs regained its youth and re- 
established its vigor. It’s the story of 
the Simmons Hardware Co., of St. 
Louis, and how the job was done. The 
Simmons firm is 75 years old. 
In the affairs of business houses, as 
in the lives of men, there comes a time 
unless you watch out—when the 
arteries harden and the blood stream 
slows. To remain sprightly during 
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Simmons Hardware Co. of St. Louis has. since the disastrous 


days that followed the ‘29 crash, rejuvenated itself through 


a complete program of modern merchandising and advertis- 


ing. Sales have increased more than 75% since 1932. 


those years directly following 1929 
was a task to strain any veteran organi- 
zation tuned to the ways of the past 
and Simmons was no exception. Only 
a sharp change in methods, with rare 
exceptions, could bring these old com- 
panies through. 

Radical changes in the conduct of its 
business and in its viewpoint toward 
the modern way of merchandising, 
paved the way for Simmons’ extraordi- 
nary recovery from the then universal 
business despond. Like other whole- 
sale houses it had always considered 
its function to be one of ‘‘selling.”” To 
sell was to go out and get orders from 
dealers. From that point on all the 
worry was something for the dealer to 
sleep with. It was his load, his re- 
sponsibility, his wife. 

Simmons’ march started when L. E. 
Crandall, president, called in his staff 
and said: 

“Times have changed. This com- 
pany is no longer to be considered a 
selling agency for the manufacturer. It 
is a buying agency for the retailer. 
Our customers must be looked upon as 
clients. We must serve them. Goods 
are not sold until they are in the hands 
of the consumers. That's where the 
sales job lies. Our job carries through 
to that point.” 

And from that day Simmons began 
to do things. Among the things it did 
was to establish: 

1. Merchandise Research De- 
partment—Shoppers for this depart- 
ment went out and combed stores for 
values. Prices of comparable items 
were checked. Values were studied. 
Business methods were analyzed. Ad- 
vertising methods were investigated. 
Findings were passed on to the re- 
tailers. 

2. “Hell Rooms’—Simmons de- 
veloped a chamber of horrors which 
shortly were referred to as the “hell 
rooms.” In these rooms are stored 
merchandise items bought in chain 
stores and laid side by side with the 
same merchandise from the Simmons 
stock. Manufacturers named them 
“Hell Rooms.” 


3. Testing Laboratory—A_ test- 
ing laboratory, under a skilled metal- 
lurgist, was established with equipment 
to make all necessary tests to determine 
built-in values of products. 

i. Consumer Catalog—A _ loose- 
leaf catalog, of nearly 3,000 pages, 
carrying consumer prices and printed 
in language the consumer could under- 
stand, was distributed to retailer out- 
lets. 

5. Advertising Campaign—Na- 
tional and major market media were 
employed: Ten farm papers, 14 radio 
stations, to tell the Simmons “Keen 
Kutter’’ story. Mats for dealer adver- 
tising were made available. 

6. Model Store—A model store, 
with interchangeable fixtures, modern 
display, was built so that dealers and 
their buyers might be shown the newer 
ideas in presenting wares to the trade. 

7. Sales Promotion Plans—Ex- 
perts were employed to outline and 
prepare tested sales promotion plans, 
traffic building specials and merchan- 
dise service programs. 

The above summarizes the chief ac- 
tivities of the step-by-step program 
that revolutionized the Simmons meth- 
ods. More of them will be told later. 
Right here it might be said that the 
plan thoroughly changed the attitude 
of the Simmons personnel toward the 
dealers and the dealers’ attitude toward 
Simmons. Their interests became the 
same; success dovetailed into success. 

Flowing into the “hell rooms’ came 
thousands of dollars worth of mer- 
chandise bought in retail stores by the 
merchandise research shoppers. The 
items came from chain stores and de- 
partment stores. Side by side may be 
five or six tools—hammers, saws, 
wrenches, drills, pots, glassware, china 

-anything in the line, purchased at 
varying prices. Alongside is the com- 
parable or identical item from Sim- 
mons stock. All bear price labels to 
enable the buyer to make definite com- 
parisons. 

Buyers for Simmons are charged 
with the responsibility of matching 
merchandise values in the “hell rooms” 
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1, 
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hrom this inborn 


Bhuman pattern... 


as familiar as thirst, as certain as hunger, 
comes the enormous leverage that 


radio adds to a selling message 


People together are more intensely moved than people alone. 


People laugh more when they’re together. . . respond more when they’re 
& together... are influenced more when they’re together... than when 
they’re alone. That’s why people together are sold so much more suc- 


cessfully than people alone. 
And people listen to radio together. 


Here you have one of the deep roots of radio’s success; one of the bril- 
liant inks with which radio writes the accomplishments of its clients. 
People hear the radio sales message together... respond to it together 


... talk about it then and there (given the slightest peg to hang it on). 


Nowhere else does an advertiser get this simultaneous impact on the 
family ... this immediate and stepped-up response to his message. No- 
where else does the advertiser start so many conversations, so many sales, 


so quickly, so surely, as in radio. Because people listen together. 


’ . 
Columbia 
Radio’s unique ability to reach a roomful of people at the same time is but one of a dozen Broadcasting 


fundamental encouragements radio gives to advertising copy. We'll be glad to submit the 


others, at your convenience. They, far more than the vast size of audience delivered to radio 


Y 
* clients, explain the advertising history of the past decade. Write to 485 Madison Ave., N. Y. System 


A testing laboratory maintains standards on Simmons line of tools to a thousandth 
part of an inch. It is of immeasurable value in’ answering customer complaints, 
supplying fresh talking points. 


so that the Simmons company and the 
retailer carrying the Simmons lines can 
sell at going prices and both make a 
profit. If the item from the Simmons 
wholesale stock is priced so that the 
independent dealer is placed at a dis- 
advantage in competing with chain 
stores, the manufacturer is offered the 
opportunity to bring his prices into 
line. If he doesn’t, a new source of 
supply is sought. 

This activity has resulted in price 
adjustments on literally hundreds of 
items. Of still greater value is the fact 
that buyers are continuously informed 
of new items which the research shop- 
pers note are in demand, and of pre- 
vailing prices, so that they may know 
in advance what and how to buy. 

Merchandise prices are brought into 
line in every possible way and constant 
emphasis is placed on this because of 
the realization that unless the inde- 
pendent retailer is competitive in price 
he cannot survive against competition 
in a price-conscious era. 

Many retailers, the Simmons com- 
pany holds, have the erroneous impres- 
sion that chain stores are able to live 
and make progress solely because of 
price advantages. These dealers say: 

“Just give me the price and I will 
do the rest.” 

But when they have the price, Sim- 
mons points out, they frequently fail 
to make the best use of it. There is 
an art in using price to build a store 
and store traffic and there is a science 
in displaying and selling in such a way 
as to build up from the advertised 
leader. 

The merchandise research depart- 
ment seeks to learn methods as well as 
prices so that dealers may be fully 
informed as to all phases of business 
building used by the most successful 
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and aggressive stores. Assuming that 
a store has modern equipment and a 
representative stock, the merchant's 
best business building weapons, he is 
told, are—Display, Advertising, and 
Selling. 

Advertising of hundreds of stores 
all over America is checked continu- 
ously, not only for prices and items, 
but for layout, item emphasis, copy 
appeal and merchandising strategy. 
Simmons passes all this along to the 
trade. 

Simmons has spent well over 
$1,000,000 in national media to make 
its “Keen Kutter” trade-mark known. 
The man in the street and the boy in 
the hill cabin alike know the name and 
what is meant when they hear it. Pre- 
sumably they identify it with the Sim- 
mons company. Since the company 
has a large and direct investment in 
name, the Simmons testing laboratory, 
under direction of its skilled metal- 
lurgist, carefully tests all merchandise 
in its line to maintain standards. This 
is in line with the well-known eager- 
ness of national advertisers everywhere 
to maintain the quality of their mer- 
chandise and so protect that invest- 
ment. 


The testing laboratory not only 
stands as a guarantee of standards but 
also, very often, provides a ready an- 
swer to questions raised by salesmen. 
Recently, for example, a salesman 
wrote in that one of his dealers had 
complained that there was a variation 
in the thickness of one of the cheaper 
lines of saws sold under the ‘‘Klicker’’ 
brand. 

Tests were made and the buyer for 
Simmons was able to convince the 
salesman that the thickness was re- 
markably uniform. He even gave him 
the exact figures in fractional thou- 
sandths. The salesman, too, was armed 
at the same time with the knowledge 
that tempering is of much greater im- 
portance than thickness. So an unsus- 
pected problem was licked. In the 
laboratory chemical analyses as well as 
mechanical are made, thus the temper- 
ing as well as the gauge and uniform- 
ity are checked. 

Simmons salesmen are constantl 
urged and trained to be retail-minded 
to study the business problems of the 
retail merchants, and to help in the 
application of merchandising aids for 
the retailer supplied by the firm. It 
is in this respect, perhaps, that the 
Simmons organization has taken its 
greatest step forward. 

Last year, after several years of 
moderate but fairly satisfactory profits, 
the directors authorized plowing 
money into the business to support an 
enlarged merchandising and advertis- 
ing campaign. The principal features 
of this campaign are: 

A modern loose-leaf catalog, show- 
ing retail prices only, and written in 
consumer language. This catalog is 
unique in several respects. Because 
only retail prices are printed, the 
dealer can show it to customers and 
sell from it. Many extra sales are 
made in this way. The average hard- 
ware dealer carries from 8,000 to 
9,000 items. It is not practical for 
him to carry many more. 

The Simmons catalog assumes the 
effectiveness of a mail order catalog 
except that orders may be placed 
through the dealers’ stores. In it the 


Simmons’ up-to-date 
loose-leaf catalog is 
written without trade 
jargon so that consum- 
ers can understand it. 
Prices are retail, too 
. (with the dealer's mar- 
j gin in code). The pie- 
tures and descriptions 
on its nearly 3,000 pages 
automatically increase 
the dealer’s “stock” to 
approximately 40,000 
items. Result: Many an 
extra sale. 
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Women’s CLuB 
GIVES GROCER 


Stomach Trouble — 


Ix ONE of the New York suburbs, 
the Women’s Club decided that 
the local groceries were pretty 
sloppy, staged a contest for the best 
kept food store in town. The prize 
was a large bronze plaque, and the 
Women’s Club trade. 

Henry Jones won in a walk. 
Henry ran a swell store, neat as a 
pin. He kept his windows simple, 
just a few items around the prize 
plaque; and threw away all the 
display material manufacturers 
sent him to put in his windows. 
And the Women’s Club members 
were buying broccoli, claret vine- 
gar, and a lot of swell groceries. 

Henry won the plaque again for 
the second year. But by that time 
Henry was puzzled. The figures on 
Saturday night were falling off. 
Lots of the kids, and women who 
weren't members of the Women’s 
Club had stopped coming in. And 


Jake Romik, who kept a pretty 


punk store down the street, was 
doing a big business with the 
apartment house people who had 
lots of kids. Henry had Stomach 


‘Trouble — not enough stomachs! 
So Henry put away the bronze 
plaque, gave his windows back to 


cornflakes, soap and soup specials. ~ 


The Women’s Club trade started 
dropping off, but the apartment 
house women dropped in oftener. 


And the cash totals went up! 


Nor ruar we have anything 


against club women. So many of 


them read this newspaper that we 
give them an editor of their own. 
And our trade includes as many 
swell people as any paper in town. 
But well fixed people don’t mean 
as much to the food business as 
well filled stomachs, Big eaters buy 
more than big incomes. 

If you’re suffering from Stomach 
‘rouble in this market, the remedy 
is simple 
Vitamin FD (Family Demand). 
You want the largest possible pack- 
age of family circulation at the 
lowest cost. The Journal-American 
is just your prescription. 

It has more than 600,000 circu- 
lation, reaches more than a quarter 


a sustained course of 


of the families in the New York 
market. Sell one out of four fam- 


ilies, and your line will never get 
overlooked by the salesclerk. 

And it’s a family newspaper, 
going home to the family, with 
something in it for everybody in 
the family—especially the women 
and children. And on lively, fast 
moving, fast reading pages, your 
advertisement doesn’t get lost or 
overlooked either. 

The rate is $1.00 a line, for the 
largest evening circulation in 
America, in the best grocery mar- 
ket in America. And $1.25 for 
more than 1,000,000 Sunday. 

Wecan’t promise bronze plaques. 
But if you want tonnage sales with 
high frequency—get into the 


Journal-American, and stay there! 


new york Journal-American 


Represented by RODNEY EF. BOONE ORGANIZATION ..... with offices in NEW YORK - 


CHICAGO - DETROIT - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - BOSTON - BALTIMORE - ATLANTA « SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES - SEATTLE 
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dealer's margin is indicated in code 
letters which constitute a part of the 
sto-k number. Many merchants have 
sent salesmen out with the catalog on 
dull days to solicit special business 
where there has been a chance to sell 
items running into volume. 

One of the principal features of 
this new catalog 1s that retail prices are 
not pulled out of the air. They do 
not represent the opinions of indi- 
viduals as to what the merchandise 
should sell for. They are going retail 
prices prevailing in the St. Louis trad- 
ing area no guess work 
all based on fact-finding records. 
Many dealers are now using the retail 
prices in the catalog to reprice their 
merchandise. 

The model store and the modern 
store engineering division is a revela- 
tion to many dealers. Hardware stores 
are still too often seeking to satisfy 
modern consumers with antiquated fa- 
cilities. The result has been a steady 
losa of patronage not only to chain 
stores but to drug, grocery,variety, fur- 
niture and other types of stores which 
have put in hardware items. 

It has been proved definitely, and 
Simmons stresses that, that when a 
hardware merchant modernizes equip- 
ment, improves store atmosphere, 
adapts his thinking to present-day re- 
quirements and does a really up-to-date 
job of merchandising, he is able to 
compete successfully with any type of 
store. Moreover, when a hardware 
store modernizes, his neighbors in 
other lines of business are not so bold 
in seeking business in hardware items. 

Simmons’ sales promotion plan for 


dealers makes available to them attrac- 
tive two-color syndicated circulars and 
specially priced items, The syndicated 
circular is no novelty—everybody’s do- 
ing it. The Simmons company, how- 
ever, is doing this job unusually well. 
This is evidenced not only by the qual- 
ity of the art work and copy but by the 
sclection of special items offered. 

A committee composed of all the 
buying and selling executives of the 
firm passes on all the articles featured 
in the advertising and lends its experi- 
ence to the selections. The president 
frequently sits in on these meetings. 

Simmons also offers dealers an effec- 
tive mat service so that they may 
properly and efficiently illustrate their 
newspaper advertising. A careful 
check-up shows that these mats are re- 
sponsible for a large volume of local 
newspaper advertising. | Numerous 
merchants use newspaper advertising 
only but the most of them employ both 
newspapers and circulars. Trafhic- 
building specials play no small part in 
the advertising scheme. 

The entire Simmons program and its 
technique is based on the knowledge 
that there is a widespread interest in 
merchandising and a realization on the 
part of all engaged in distribution that 
the “battle’’ for the consumer’s dollar 
is being fought on the retail front; 
also, that there is a strong awareness 
today that the consumer dominates the 
situation. 

For this reason the program under- 
taken by the Simmons Hardware Co., 
with its retail-minded president, is of 
special significance at this time. The 
program holds that merchants, manu- 
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Here’s the “Hell Room” where items from Simmons’ stock may be compared on merit 

and price with identical items bought from chain and department stores. This gruel- 

ling comparison enables the company to readjust prices when necessary for the benefit 
of its retailer customers. 
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facturers and wholesalers who enter- 
tain the hope that ‘things will get back 
like they were,” are cherishing a for- 
lorn hope. 

Distribution, Simmons tells its 
dealer-clients, is changing fast but 
hardly fast enough to suit the con- 
sumer. The greatest pressure for 
change is on the retailer because the 
retailer faces the consumer day after 
day and he is under the necessity of 
giving the consumer absolute satisfac- 
tion. The consumer virtually says to 
the retailer: 

“If you don’t, somebody else will.” 

The intelligent wholesaler, Simmons 
contends, must not try to escape his 
responsibility. The wholesaler, it is 
pointed out, is in prime position to do 
a better merchandising job because he 
is in close contact with retailers over 
a wide area and thus stands in a spot 
where he can observe the best methods 
of the best merchants and so can fit 
these methods into patterns. 


Wholesaler-Retailer “Axis” 


There is a strong realization through- 
out the Simmons organization that 
wholesale executives must do a modern 
job in keeping with what is expected 
of the retailer. There can be no stand- 
ing still. The retailer and the whole- 
saler and the manufacturer must all use 
their best ingenuity to keep distribu- 
tion geared up to the proper pace. 

The strongest and most influential 
men in many of America’s largest dis- 
tributing organizations are merchandis- 
ing-minded executives. (This is clearly 
revealed in the organization charts of 
21 leading companies published in 
SALES MANAGEMENT, May 1, 1939.) 

Here and there manufacturers are 
beginning to develop complete mer- 
chandising programs to be carried 
through the wholesaler and the retailer 
to the consumer. These are still few 
and far between, but the trend is grow- 
ing and probably will accelerate. 

Wholesalers apparently have no 
choice but to move toward a closer 
alignment with retailers and it is 
Simmons’ view that those who move 
fastest will profit most. The old re- 
lationships, built solely on friendship, 
are being dissolved. The merchant 
realizes that he needs more than kind 
words. The current want is a joining 
of forces for comprehensive plans 
worked out in a manner that will re- 
sult in consumer interest. 

A Simmons executive said: 

“This trend is strong and growing 
stronger. Individuals struggling alone 
cannot solve their problems. Group 
action is in the making. The word 
‘program’ is one we shall hear often 
in the next few years in government, 
social, civic and business life.” 
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DETROIT IS MAKING 129% MORE CARS 
THAN IN 1938... AND BUYS 196% MORE!” YOU CAN COVER THIS BOOMING NEW-CAR MARKET 


WITH ONE NEWSPAPER ... THE DETROIT NEWS 


During the first 10 months of 1939 The Detroit News carried 
ONE of the richest markets for the new cars, now pouring from the factories 


more automotive advertising than any other 7<lay newspaper 


of Detroit, is prosperous Detroit itself! 66% of Detroiters own automobiles. in America! The people who make and buy automobiles read 


‘ . P The News. 
And 68% of all cars bought in Detroit are new automobiles, ~ ‘ins 
The News goes into the homes of 63144% of all Detroit 
Automobile production, for the week ending October 7, climbed to 76,095 families taking any newspaper regularly. And The News reaches 
7, . ;, > ; bo ye ol? 
units, compared to 33,165 units for the same period last year! And Detroit, 68.8% of ail Detroit homes in which an automobile ts owned! 
The News is the automotive medium of the world’s auto- 
during this same week, bought 1250 units as against 122 a year ago! mative center. 
@ é For the first nine months of this year, Detroit produced 2,567,189 units, re e 
o- . . h ’ j » Y 
| a tremendous increase over the 1.612.035 units produced in the same period | h ¢ J D é y, t ro i t N | ; Ww ~ 
last year! And sales in Detroit (Wayne County) sky-rocketed to 60.305 units THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
| 


: compared to 23.681 sales in the first nine month- of 1938! Vew York: 1. A. KLEIN, Inc. Chicago: J. KE. LUTZ 
j 


Figures for week ending October 7, 1939 
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The Under-Trained Auto Mechanic— 
What Carter Is Doing About Him 


The “how-to-fix-it” school sponsored by Carter Carburetor 
Corp. for service station and garage men has graduated 
1.550 men in five years and brought in its wake sales in- 
creases as high as 500% for individual auto service shops. 


Based on an interview with 
PrP. G. SEDLE 
Vanager, Parts and Service Division, 
Carter Carburetor Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 


“Sales talk” and “pep sessions” are strietly taboo here. Instead, during the first week 
of the Carter school, student mechanies learn from textbook. the fundamentals and 
techniques of carburetor repair. 
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In the second week, carburetor-experts-in-the-making get actual experience in tearing 
down and building up carburetors that have come into the plant for repairs and 
adjustment, going through each step in unison. 


Half of the third week is spent in this room, the second out in the shop, learning the 
fine points of tuning engines—for, unless compression and ignition function properly, 
“a carburetor can’t deliver performance.” 
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EARING of the uncanny busi- 
ness-getting results of a 
school that avoids the so- 
called sales talk like poison 

ivy and dodges the “pep talk” even as 
a half-back evades a tackler, a reporter 
for SM caught a taxi out to the plant 
of the Carter Carburetor Corp., in St 
Louis, the other day and laid down a 
barrage of questions 

P. G. Sedley, a merry sort of a man 
with an ingrown twinkle in his eye, 
father of the school and manager of 
the parts and service division of the 
company whose carburetors are stand- 
ard equipment on considerably more 
than 60% of America’s passenger cars 
and trucks today, was not at all amazed 
that the visitor had come. He's getting 
used to such inquiries. He picked up 
the office phone, got the school, and 
said: 

“Ask that fellow from Fort Wayne 
to step up to my office, please.” 

Clayton Spuhler, of the Spuhler 
Garage, Fort Wayne, Ind., arrived 
shortly, clad in mechanic's jumpers and 
with fresh oil on his fingers. After 
greetings, Mr. Sedley asked: 

“What caused you to decide to take 
a course in our school ?” 

“Well, my son, Robert, came here 
about a year ago and took a course,” 
he replied. “After he'd been back a 
while I found we were doing 20 car- 
buretor jobs to every one before he 
came. Other work in the shop jumped. 
We were selling a dozen times as many 
ignition points. 

“After Bob got back he had a lot 
of new ways of doing things. Pretty 
soon customers began to ask for him. 
I decided that it was time I came and 
learned a few things myself.” 

“We've had no end of letters from 
students telling of increases in busi- 
ness of 500% or more,” remarked Mr. 
Sedley. “I suppose that’s the answer.” 

“But you say you don’t teach sales- 
manship.”’ 

"No, we teach fixing.” 

Then the story of the Carter Car- 
buretor Service School came out. There 
are some 8,000 specialized service sta- 
tions as well as thousands of motor 
car dealers in the United States. They 
are in cities, middle-sized towns, vil- 
lages and at country cross roads. The 
mechanics check and repair ignition 
systems, lighting, carburetors, tune up 
engines and check motors generally. If 
anything goes wrong with the power 
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The plus value offered by controlled circulation 
Shrewd advertisers recognize 


it's a ‘must’ in successful marketing 


It is relatively easy to edit a magazine so as 
“to appeal to a given type of reader. The tough 
job comes in persuading logical readers to sub- 
scribe — and thus enable the publisher to de- 
liver his advertisers 100° ° coverage of a given 
market. When you enter the fields of highly 
specialized business enterprise, the job of cover- 
age becomes even more difficult. 


By every criterion, the man you, as an adver- 
tiser. most want to reach is a man with buying 
authority and influence. Ordinarily, therefore, 
he’s an executive. busy, hard to reach ... and 
lacking time to give an adequate hearing to sales- 
men of any product whatsoever. 


Where does market coverage come in against 
that kind of obstacle? Your guess is as good as 
any. In fact, it has been such an uncertainty, 
that a group of leading business paper publish- 
ers abandoned orthodox circulation methods en- 
tirely. They were not long in discovering that 
you don’t have to sell a man a subscription before 


he will become an interested reader. Editorial 
value, vitality of content, the measurable rela- 
tion between what you have to say and his own 
interests alone decide that. 


This simple truth, so long overlooked, led to 
an astounding advance in market-coverage meth- 
ods... to controlled circulation in fact; a method 
which not only assures the same degree of intel- 
ligent control in circulation as exerted in the 
editorial room, but delivery to advertisers of 
the market they select, rather than a market 
selected by a given salesman’s efficiency or in- 
efficiency. 


From the very start, Controlled Circulation 
Methods have been highly successful. Take a tip 
from consistent C.C.A. Publication advertisers. 
Check C.C.A. coverage in your field with your 
own prospect lists. Bear in mind this is proven 
coverage. Then render your own final convincing 
test. Advertise in selected C.C.A. Publications. 
You too will find the plus value offered by 
scientific control. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS SPONSORED AND PAID FOR BY THESE LEADING C.C.A. PUBLICATIONS 


Bakers Review 
Bankers Monthly Book 
Better Roads 


Compressed Air Magazine 


Industrial Power 


Construction Digest 


Contractors & Engineers 


Monthly 


Machine Design 


Diesel Progress —— 
Drug Topics 

Dun’s Review 

Electric Light & Power 
Electrical Dealer 
Electrical Manufacturing 
Excavating Engineer 
Fleet Owner 

Golfdom 


Graphic Arts Monthly and 


The Printing Industry 


Hitcheock’s Machine Tool Blue 


Hospital Topics & Buyer 


Industrial Equipment News 


Jobber Topics 


Liquor Store & Dispenser 


Medical Economies 
Mill & Factory 
Modern Machine Shop 


i 


National Jeweler 

New Equipment Digest 
Petroleum Marketer 

Pit & Quarry Handbook 
Premium Practice 
Progressive Grocer 
Roads and Streets 

Rug Profits 

Soda Fountain 

Super Service Station 


Syndicate Store Merchandiser 
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Western City 


What’s New In Home 


Economics 


Wood Products 


CONTROLLED CIRCULATION PUBLICATIONS 
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PRESIDENT RALPH J. CORDINER 


AND THE NEW SCHICK “CAPTAIN” 


Last August, President Ralph J. Cordiner of Schick Dry Shaver, Inc., had 
a new model to market, the Schick “Captain”—and a new plan for presenting 
it... a revolutionary trade-in plan. 


He had a red-hot news message to deliver to the public and to the trade. 
This message was presented to the public through newspapers and magazines 
and to the trade through the business papers. 


Since July, the Schick plant has increased its employees by 400% to fill 
the orders created by this campaign. Overnight the dry shaver became excit- 
ing news all over again. 


Half the “Captain’s” battle was won at the outset because the sales 
story was first thoroughly sold to the jobbers, dealers, and retail salesmen 
@|e upon whose coordinated efforts all sales to the consumer finally depend. 


Schick Dry Shaver knows from experience and again proved in this 
campaign that there is no more effective way to get the ear of the trade 
customer than through the publications he depends upon for news of his 
business. 


Mr. Roy Johnson, Schick’s Advertising Director, says: “Our advertis- 
ing in business papers swung the entire trade into fast action and paved the 
way for a ten-strike success. In selecting the business papers used in our 
schedules, we always apply one yardstick—which papers perform the best 


editorial service in their fields? It was these publications which helped pro- 
duce the sensational sales results secured from this campaign.” 


President, 
Lennen & Mitchell, Inc. 


GOOD BUSINESS PAPERS BUILD BETTER BUSINESS! 


e+ | og Discussions of TYPICAL JOBS BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS, Chicago THE IRON AGE, New York 
q NO. 47 GOOD BUSINESS PAPER AD- CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL THE . JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE, 
4 VERTISING HAS DONE... ENGINEERING, New York New York 
4 Prepared by advertising agencies of wide experi- DEPARTMENT STORE ECONOMIST, MACHINERY, New York 
ence in the use of business paper space . - - New York MACHINE DESIGN, Clevelana 
' sponsored by these outstanding business papers: ELECTRICAL WORLD, New York POWER, New York 
| AMERICAN BUILDER AND BUILDING AGE, ENGINEERING & MINING JOURNAL, RAILWAY ENGINEERING AND 
E Chicago New York MAINTENANCE, Chicago 
; BAKERS WEEKLY, New York FOOD INDUSTRIES, New York SALES MANAGEMENT, New York 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, New York HOTEL MANAGEMENT, New York STEEL, Cleveland 


plant the average motorist is likely to 
guess: 

“It's the carburetor.” 

‘Probably,”” the mechanic is likely 
to say, and let it go at that. Why 
argue with the car owner? So car- 
buretor servicing is likely to encompass 
the entire power system. 

The student who comes to the Carter 
school must remain three weeks. A 
new class is started every Monday 
morning. Nine men go through at a 
time. There is a long waiting list 
so popular has the school become that 
applic ations are on file for more than a 
year in advance. When a student ar 
rives he is checked in, punches the 
clock, and draws down shop pay for 
the time he’s there. 

That obligates him to be on the 
job every day; keeps his nose to the 
grindstone. The routine in general is 
as follows: 

First Week —In a class room where 
he is taught to ‘go by the book.” That 
means to follow the specifications. 

“Quit guessing and don't try to c arry 
everything in your head,” say the in- 
structors. “It doesn’t pay and it isn't 
smart 


“Dissection and Surgery” 


Second Week— New room, new in 
structor. Under the watchful eye of 
the instructor the student ‘fixes,’ re 
pairs and overhauls carburetors that 
have come in from the field. Each car 
buretor is completely taken down and 
built up. The class works step by step 
in unison. The instructor explains the 

why" of each operation 

Third Week -A_ third instructor 
takes over in different quarters. The 
first half of the week is in a class 
room: the second half out in the shop 
where the student tunes up the engines 
on cars 

Some men are a little surprised 
this; but it ts explained that tuning 
up a car primarily has to do with com 
pression and ignition and that a car- 
buretor can't deliver performance un 
less these two are functioning properly. 

The secret of the entire effort might 
be summed up something like this,” 
said Mr. Sedley The average auto- 
mobile mechanic has always been a 
little afraid of carburetors and so has 
avoided carburetor work though there 
has been a steadily increasing demand 
for it as the manufacturers have 
stepped up the power of cars. 

“If a mechanic is afraid of car 
buretors, he overhauls fewer of them, 
and so uses fewer parts. Time after 
time, we find, our students, after they 

home, increase a business in parts 
that has been running from $10 to 
$15 a week to as high as $75 or more. 
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“Our instructors are all men who 
have actually earned their own living 
fixing carburetors. We don’t let our 
engineers, with their long, technical 
words, get at the students. We tell 
our instructors that they must never, 
at any time, say anything that might 
be taken as boasting or bragging about 
the company. They can’t even say 
‘We're good here.’ 

“We feel that when any outside 
man anywhere comes to a company 
school he suspects that somewhere 
along the line he is going to be given 
a strong dose of company propaganda. 
We want to surprise him by leaving 
it out. 
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Heathwood Oil Co., Kansas City, 
ran this ad in local newspaper- 
When its men received diploma- 
from the Carter sehool. Now, 


alt the suggestion of Carter, 
many specialized service sta- 


When the student has completed 
his three weeks’ course he comes to my 
office. Here I have a large map of the 
United States and a part of Canada on 
my wall. The map holds a pin for 
every graduate that has been turned 
out. Each new graduate is handed his 
own pin and told, with a little cere- 
mony, to push it into the spot that 
marks his home town. Most of the 
men seem to get a kick out of it.” 

make a short talk to them and 
that’s absolutely the only spot in the 
whole course when they get any se/l- 
ing. What I say on sales might almost 


be summed up under—'When to sell 
a new one. 

“They are told that after a carburetor 
has seen about so much service, and 
stood about so much wear, it is better 
for the user to buy a new one.” 

The graduate repairman is told to 
get that over in words something like 
this: 

“IT can rebuild it. I know how. But 
it'll still be an old carburetor.”’ 

In a nutshell the whole sales prob- 
lem boils down to these two simple 
facts: 

When and how to fix. 

When to sell a new one. 

The mechanic who comes to St. 
Louis to take the course in carburetor 
work does not take his diploma with 
him when he leaves. Instead, after he 
has gone home, it is mailed to his em- 
ployer. With it goes a letter which 
carries these thoughts: 

“Here is John’s diploma. He may 
be too modest to put it on display. We 
suggest that you frame it for him, and 
post it in some prominent spot in your 
place of business. Exhibited, you'll 
find it an asset.”’ 


Merchandising the Graduate 


There’s another bit of information 
that goes to the employer which can 
help sales. One such employer started 
it off when he had a cut of his work- 
man’s diploma made and ran an an- 
nouncement in a local newspaper ad- 
vertising the fact that he had a grad- 
uate carburetor man in his employ. 
Business began to come in as a result 
of it. 

Since then every employer has re- 
ceived a copy of that advertisement 
soon after his man returned and has 
been told how it works. Generally 
now all employers follow suit. Motor 
ists as a rule are glad to find out 
where they can get the services of a 
skilled carburetor man and they seem 
to sense that trained carburetor experts 
are very rare. 

The school was started in 1934 and 
to date approximately 1,550 have been 
graduated from it. Occasionally one- 
or two-day post graduate schools have 
been held at some central point and 
the old students are invited to come in 
to them. This is mainly to brush up 
on new models. 

Every salesman on the road for the 
Carter company must know how to 
““fix’’ as well as to sell. These hold 
one- to three-day schools regularly 
various points for car dealers, but no 
effort is made to turn out finished 
workmen as is done at the plant school. 

As a result of the success of the 
school there has been constant tempta- 
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tion to enlarge it and go into the mass 
production of carburetor experts. How- 
ever, there has been opposition to this 
at the general headquarters. The argu- 
ment is that the small school, with its 
limited output of graduates, not only 
produces a better equipped type of 
graduate, but that the graduate him- 
self takes the job more seriously, and 
prizes his course more—thus making tt 
more effective—than he would if he 
felt he were only a unit in a mass pro- 
duction job. 

Confidence in one’s ability to do a 
good carburetor job is admitted to play 
a big part in a man’s success in making 
sales of new parts or complete new 
units. The fellow who is afraid of 
carburetor work is likely to give it a 
“quick fix’; adjust it well enough to 
move the car out. He may even hope, 
down in his heart, that when it really 
voes bad some other mechani will 
vec if 

Cut of the company re ords Mr 
Sedley proved the point to the SM re 
porter. A mechani from a northern 
Illinois town came to St. Louis to take 
the course Prior to his arrival the 
shop had sold just one new carburetor 
in six months. In the first month after 
the man returned home it sold 30 new 
carburetors and its parts business was 
up more than SOO% 

We instruct repair men never to 
junk a competitive carburetor just to 
install a Carter. We have more than 
We don't 
want a monopoly. We think there 
would be danger in that. 


half of the business as it 1s. 


Business ts 
very good and that’s good enough.” 

The management feels that the serv 
i-¢ school at the plant in St. Louis has 
played its part in the company’s posi 
tion in the industry. Remember, there 
are about 8,000 specialized service sta- 
tions in the country and Carter Car 
buretor has turned out 1,550 expert 
carburetor men in five years to man 
them 

It's a quiet, persistent attack that 
goes on; nine new specialists every 
week; a waiting list consistently more 
than a year in advance of assignments. 


“Silent Salesman” Clicks 
with Corona Dealers 

When a typewriter dealer sclls more 
than one make of typewriter—which 
is the wont of most of them—plus a 
variety of allied products from. sta- 
tionary to paper clips, he isn’t apt to 
spend time absorbing detailed  in- 
formation from long sales manuals on 
all of the products he handles. L. C. 
Smith and Corona Typewriters, Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y., has worked out a 
novel sales manual for its dealers 
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\n “automatic” sales manual pops up with sales pointers about Corona portables’ 
floating shift, or other features, with a mere push of the button. 


which the company reports is clicking 
because dealers can use it 


Included in the manual are sales data 
on all models of Corona portables: 
Silent, Sterling, Standard, Junior S and 
Zephyr. 

Some dealers find it casier to talk 
from the manual, others to hand the 
gadget over to the prospect and let 
him “play with the thing and educate 
himself on Corona typewriters.” 
an adaptation of The “Silent Salesman’’ was origi 

control” tele nated by Corona’s agency, Newell-Em 
phone index manufactured by Zephy mett Co., New York, to be given 
American Corp., N. Instead of away as a souvenir to dealers attend 
pointing to letters in the alphabet, 


“out in the 
open” with customers without memor 
izing its contents. It's an “automatic’’ 
sales manual-—-designed to sit on the 
dealer's counter or be carried around 
in his pocket--which pops up with 
sales pointers at the push of a button. 

The manual, which Corona calls its 
Silent Salesman” ts 


the Autodex “touch 


ing the luncheon meetings held in 42 
cities the middle of July to introduce 
the company’s Fall and Winter mer- 
chandising campaign. Dealers liked tt 
so well that Corona had to reorder to 


however. the selector on the top panel 
of the manual points to 
fcaturcs of 


22 ‘plus’ 
portables. The 
dealer sets the selector at one feature 
at a time, presses the button and 
presto! up pops the lid to reveal a 


Corona 


be able to supply the demand. Some 
2.000 “Silent Salesmen” are now in 
detailed description of that feature. use, 


A Good Address for a Good Turnout 
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‘These greal Boardwalk hotels have many attrac 
tions that build up convention attendance. (Group 
rates are low, yel delegates are shown the same 
hospitality and consideration as long-staying guests. 
lamous food. large rooms. Phe new Derbyshire 


| _ounge. Modern facilities for groups ol all sizes. 
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On the Boardwalk 


ATLANTIC CITY 
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A bed, cooking and toilet cabinets solve the hotel problem. 
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Marketing Flashes 


Built-in Device That Makes Every Car a Bedroom— 
A Fresh Idea for Frozen Meat Sweeps Country 


Autosleeper 

One of the novelties at Manhattan's 
Auto Show was a built-in double or 
single bed introduced by Autosleeper 
Corp., Newark. It can be installed in 
any 1940 Ford, Chevrolet, or Ply- 
mouth sedan. The original seats are 
removed, or else not installed by the 
car manufacturer, and the dealer's 
service department fits in an Auto- 
sleeper to match the car upholstery. 

Differing from Nash's built-in bed, 
the Autosleeper can be converted into 
two reclining chairs, a single or a 
double bed six feet four inches long. 
A child can snooze on the single bed 
while papa or mama is driving. 

Sales are to be made only by Ford, 
Chevvie or Plymouth dealers in their 
respective territories. Advertising start- 
ed with space in New York dailies 
during the Auto Show, and is sched- 
uled for other cities as shows are held, 
beginning with Chicago on November 
4. Probably newspapers and maga- 
zines will be used nationally later on. 

Priced at around $195, the Auto- 
sleeper is reduced in cost by an allow- 
ance for the seats which it replaces. 

The company also sells as separate 
units a cooking cabinet, wardrobe 
trunk, wash cabinet, lady’s vanity, and 
man’s fitted case. With all these, an 
ordinary car has most of the comforts 
of a trailer. 


Modest Swift 

The indirect approach is employed 
to an unusual degree by Swift & Co. 
in its latest film for consumers. No- 
where throughout the 45-minute talk- 
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ing picture is there a mention of the 
Chicago packing firm, not even on the 
title. 

Purpose of the picture is to increase 
sales of bakery pies, cakes, etc. If that 
can be done, Swift will profit from 
the sale of its shortening along with 
competitors. Called “Doctor’s Daugh- 
ter,” the picture shows in a humorous 
way “the value of balanced meals as 
opposed to food fads for the under- 
weight and the overweight.” Inter- 
spersed with this moral is a “story of 
young love which triumphs over all 
obstacles.” 

Showings are given before women’s 
clubs, schools, home economics groups, 
etc., by arrangement with local baker- 
ie’. Caravel Films, N. Y., produced it. 


Chin Steaks 

“Chip Steaks,” a new wrinkle in the 
quick freezing of meat, is bie news in 
butcher shops from c-to-c. More than 
2,000 of Chicago’s 5,000 meat retailers 
offer them: plants preparing them have 
been established in ten other cities. 

A few months ago William Dubil, 
Pomona, Cal., meat market man, found 
a quarter of beef in his ice box that 
had been placed too close to the re- 
frigeration machinery and had been 
frozen “‘stiff as a board.” After it 
had thawed somewhat, he sliced off a 
few pieces and put them in his show- 
case. Women bought the whole sup- 
ply. Shortly they were back asking 
for more. 

He experimented with the accidental 
discovery and worked out a process, 
which has been patented. Expansion 


was slow until W. T. Carpenter, a 
former realtor, started to promote the 
National Chip Steak Co., of Los An- 
geles. Franchises have been granted to 
local companies in N. Y., Boston, 
Newark, Philadelphia, Cleveland, In- 
dianapolis, Cincinnati, Houston, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Chicago. 

Tenderloins, rounds and loins are 
pressed into long oval mounds by the 
process. These are quick-frozen. Next 
they are “tempered’’ at a temperature 
of about 28 degrees, and sliced in a 
machine. Each slice is 6/32nds of an 
inch thick. Six slices are wrapped in 
wax paper and re-frozen. 

Each steak weighs three ounces or 
a little more. Buyers are instructed to 
cook it 45 seconds on each side and 
no more. “You can cut it with a 
fork. Just the thing for a smack or a 
sandwich.” 

Most meat markets and many gro- 
ceries now have cold boxes in which 
they display quick-frozen meats and 
vegetables. Chip Steaks have found 
these their logical outlets. 


Synthetic Hosiery 


Those Nylon stockings, made from 
plastics and magic by du Pont, have 
been placed on sale in a half-dozen 
Wilmington, Del., stores to gauge pub- 
lic interest. A customer was allowed 
only three pairs, to insure a wide dis- 
tribution. Despite the prices of $1.15, 
$1.25, and $1.35—higher than for silk 

stocks were sold out pronto and 
there were loud cries for more. Yarn 
for the hosiery came from the experi- 
mental plant, and is still limited in 
quantity. Japan hopes the quantity 
continues Sparse. 


An unskilled girl (with or without a 
neat ankle) can easily get good welding 
results, as demonstrated by this Bastian- 
Blessing Co. operator at the National 
Metal Show in Chicago. She is using 
B-B’s new streamlined Rego equipment 
which “removes all mystery, difficulty 
and guesswork from modern welding 
practice.” Even children at the show 
operated the equipment efficiently. 
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Theme Campaigns 
Keep Servel Salesmen 


Fighting for Orders 


(Continued from page 26) 


campaign. Ten days before the cam- 
paign started pledges had accounted 
for 750,000. 

If any Servel salesman sells five 
Electrolux refrigerators at retail in a 
single day he is given a high quality 
fountain pen. His name also appears 
in the Servel house organ. When a 
salesman has sold 100 refrigerators he 
gets a gold button with “100” in the 
center in raised letters. When he has 
sold 200 he gets, automatically, a new 
button with “200” on it. Step by 
step, buttons are sent to him as his 
sales progress up to 5,000. There are 
more than a dozen winners of the 
“5,000” button. 

Fourteen hundred salesmen have 
sold 100 or more, and these men 
have accounted for more than half of 
the 1,500,000 units now in homes. If 
a man sells more than 100 in any 
single year he gets a ‘Master's 
Button.” 


Only Special Effort Rewarded 


One point in the psychology of the 
buttons is that if a prospect starts to 
throw cold water on the sale with 
doubts the salesman can point to his 
button and say: 

“Why, I’ve sold more than 100 (or 
whatever number his button shows) 
of your neighbors. You can ask any 
one of them about our refrigerator 
and the service it gives. 

That’s usually effective as a con- 
fidence-builder. Mostly it shuts off 
such argument. 

Servel believes wholeheartedly in 
showing appreciation for good work. 
It is always free with rewards. But 
one rule is ironclad, Here it is: 

“We reward for special effort ; never 
for merely performing a duty.” 

In its ‘Man the Sales” campaign 
held last Spring it was paraphrasing 
the old cry of the clipper ships when 
every man was called to duty—‘Man 
the sails!” 

The campaign was built around 
that most famous of all Yankee 
Clippers, the Flying Cloud, the fastest 
sailing ship that ever spread canvas— 
barring none, not even our modern 
racing yachts. In this campaign, in 
addition to thousands of dollars given 
to the salesmen, 40 exact-scale models 
of the Flying Cloud were given as 
permanent trophies to the chief execu- 
tives of gas companies whose sales- 
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men made outstanding sales records. 

The models, made by Boucher, of 
New York, the nation’s most celebrated 
ship model maker, cost up to $200. 

Literature addressed to the contest- 
ing salesmen stressed the unbeatability 
of the old Yankee Clippers and called 
upon the men to go after sales in the 
same spirit. 

Nautical terms were used freely 
throughout this drive. Among them 
were expressions such as “Rigging- 
Up,” “Choosing Watches,” ‘Muster- 
ing the Crew’ and “Setting the 
Course.” The “Ship’s Log’ was a 
month-by-month record of the sales 
made. Their was a “Ditty Bag’ full 
of suggestions for maintaining in- 
terest. The rules included paragraphs 
under such headings as . . . Register 
. . . Unfurl Cast Off 
Tie In . . . Lend a Hand. 


Current leaders in the drive were 


“pilots” and the laggards were ‘‘barn- 
acles.”’ In some instances local gas 
companies took the men and their 
wives on “weekend cruises’ to flail 
flagging interest. “Shore dinners” 
were given as timely rewards. All 
employes were told to get aboard the 
“Good Ship Gas Refrigeration.”’ Sales- 
men in receiving instructions learned 
to answer with “Aye, aye, sir.” 
There’s a little of the boy left in 
all of us, the spirit’s the thing, and, 
somehow, putting the lighter vein into 
a day’s work seems to get results. At 
least, Servel thinks it does. Servel 
executives say that every contest brings 
an upsurge of sales and the brighter 
the idea the higher goes the peak. 
Sometimes Servel chiefs put more 
time, longer hours and more thought 
into preparing the contest than they 
do in the contest after it has started. 
The plan, they say is the thing. 


Fifteen days before the New York Auto Show the No- 
vember issue of Popular Mechanics was on the news- 
stands and in subscribers’ hands with eleven pages of 
editorial on the 1940 models. 

Fourteen cars were displayed and forty-six photo- 
graphs and drawings illustrated the new designs and 
features. . 

This preview was a real service by manufacturers and 
publisher to over half a million men who own one or 
more cars and who are interested in the improved new 
models which they buy at three times the national rate. 

This automotive preview was typical of Popular 
Mechanics’ service to readers. For more than thirty 
years it has been first among general magazines to pre- 
sent the new in method and product in many fields 
transportation, farm machinery, home appliances, man- 
ufacturing equipment, sports goods. 

Well over half a million alert, progressive men watch 
the pages of Popular Mechanics both editorial and 
advertising—to keep posted on mechanical, technical, 
and scientific developments. 

It is this interested readership that makes Popular 
Mechanics a productive advertising medium for any 
goods men buy or have a hand in buying. It is a surplus 
readership—a bonus circulation of almost one-third— 
that makes Popular Mechanics a low-cost medium, 

Make sure Popular Mechanicesis on your schedule now, 
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The “Cooperative” Movement in 
the U. S. A.: How Important Is It? 


(Continued from page 20) 


One Nebraska association has returned 
refunds every year since its organiza 
tion in 1916, amounting to $108,398 
An outstanding Ohio organization es 
tablished in 1908 has had sales totaling 
$7,645,224, on which patronage re 
funds aggregating $259,334 have been 
returned; and this in spite of the fact 
that it ts fields 


where unemployment and general cco 


located in the coal 


nomic disorganization have been rife.” 

Associations numbering 393 re 
ported that they pay refunds to non- 
members, as members 
270 in credits 
toward purchase of membership sto k 
ind six 


well as to 


Thirty-six paid in cash 


in merchandise or shares. 


From What Sources Do Co-ops 
Buy? Less than two de ades ago con- 
sumers’ Cooperatives knew what it was 
to eX] difficulty in 


sources from which to buy 


crience finding 
It was for 
this reason that some groups also be 
came producers. The establishment of 
oil blending plants is a case in point 
Today the business of the CO-Ops 1S 
courted, and manufacturers have been 
known to submit samples again and 
again in an effort to attain the high 
quality standards of the associations, 
ind especially of the wholesale groups 
According to the Department of 
Labor survey, of 1,605 associations re- 
porting, 23.24% bought none of their 
supplies from cooperative sources, and 
14% bought all their supplies from 
such sources. Of those reporting 53% 
bought at least half of their stocks 
from cooperative wholesalers or pro 
ducers. It must be remembered that 
many items carried in the average gro- 
cery store are not yet available through 
cooperative sources; and that some 
store associations are located at con- 
siderable distances from them. 


Has the Co-op Label Helped 
Sales? Decidedly. The buyer at East- 
ern Cooperative Wholesale (serving 
store associations as far south as Wash- 
ington) tells SM that volume in items 
repackaged under the Co-op label in- 
creased from 50 to 200%. 

New items are being put under 
the label regularly. In June of this 
year there were 511 items in the line, 
compared to 283 so labeled a year ago. 
(This does not include tires, batteries, 
spark plugs and electrical appliances.) 

To members, the Co-op label is a 
symbol of quality. Wherever govern- 
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ment grades for canned goods have 
been established, they are shown on 
Co-op labels. Morcover, specifications 
are limited to the upper brackets of 
the government's point score. For ex- 
unple, government Grade C permits a 
score of 60 to 74 for canned apricots. 
Co-op Grade C must be 67 or higher. 
Government Grade A is from 90 to 
100; Co-op Grade A must score 95 
or higher. The color of the Co-op 
label is a further indication of quality, 
red being used for top grade, and blue 
for second quality. Colors are used 
even for items on which government 
grades have not yet been sect up, on 
the basis of standards established by 
national cooperatives 


What New Developments or Evi- 
denees of Expansion Are There in 
the Movement? There are indica 
tions that cooperators are beginning to 
realize their strength and to try thetr 
wings in new ventures. Examples: 

Establishment of first cooperative ve 
fiery a U. S., now under construction 
at Phillipsburg, Kans. The refinery 
and a 70-mile gathering pipe line con 
necting it with near-by oil fields will 
cost approximately $700,000. — It ts ex 
pected to use 3,000 barrels of crude 
oil a day, to have an output of 11 car 
loads of refined fuels and three or four 
carloads of locomotive fuel oil a day. It 
is hoped that it will supply about 40% 
of the refined fuel needs of the 440 
local co-ops that make up Consumers 
Cooperative Assn., of which it is a 
eubsidiary. 

Adoption a} chain ore methods. 


Midland Cooperative Wholesale, which 
supplies gas and oil to associations in 
Minnesota and. Wisconsin, recently 
added groceries, to be distributed 
through a new chain of 18 stores. The 
unique feature of the plan is the 
method of organization, the local store 
being the retail department, and the 
grocery department of Midland the 
wholesale department of the same in- 
stitution-—Co-op Stores, Inc. Cooper- 
ators in the 18 communities repre- 
sented raised the funds necessary to 
establish their own stores and to pay 
for their share of the financing of their 
own wholesale department. The ex 
periment is being watched with inter- 
est by cooperators throughout the U.S 

L:ducational program: The strength 
of the movement lies largely in the 
degree to which its members are im- 
bued with the cooperative spirit. The 
Cooperative League of the U. S. A. 
and its five regional leagues are con 
stantly working to disseminate knowl 
cdge of the principles of cooperation 
Pamphlets and periodicals are pub 
lished, speakers are furnished upon 
request, and 


educational courses are 


sponsored. Of particular interest is 
the work being done in training store 
managers 

More efficient business methods: A 
cooperative is only as strong as its 
members. In the past, many associations 
have died because of poor manage 
ment. There have been plenty of in 
stances of faulty bookkeeping, and one 
group gave its members substantial 
patronage refunds that were later dis- 
covered not to have been earned 
Leaders of the movement are aware of 
this weakness, and associations are be- 
ing urged to use the same efficient 
methods employed by profit-making or 
ganizations. Centralized auditing serv- 
ice has been available since 1936. The 
National Society of Cooperative Ac- 


AMERICA’S LEADING COOPERATIVE 


KANSAS CITY 


E WHOLESALE 


© FARM BUREAU COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
INDIANA FARM BUREAU COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


FARMERS UNION CENTRAL EXCHANGE, ST. PAUL 


: I 
MIDLAND COOPERATIV 


CONSUMERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


Each coin represents 200,000 dollars 


WHOLESALE SOCIETIES, 1937 
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PICTORIAL STATISTICS, INC. FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTER, INC. 


Reproduced from ''Cooperatives in the U. §.—a Balance Sheet’’ 
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U P TO SEPT. 5TH the Toffenetti Res- 
taurant at the World’s Fair operated without 


benefit of Transportation Advertising. On that 
date Toffenetti added car cards in Long 

Island Railroad and New York Independent 
e;|° Subway trains. Result: TOFFENETTI 
BUSINESS DOUBLED! Did they add any 
other advertising? No. Did World’s Fair ad- 
missions increase? Yes—but Toffenetti went 
ahead 100% on the basis of ALL admissions. 


Here's another: The Cox Gelatine Company displayed 
a "Take-One” card in half of the BMT Subway and El 
cars and in 30 days the public took 232,500 circulars 
dealing with their product (at a mighty low distribu- 
tion cost!) 


Success Srory: In one corner of their car 


card the Technical Color and Chemical Works, 
Inc., of Brooklyn, ran a sample notice so small the 
reader had to be close-up to make it out. After 
more than 9,000 requests poured in T.C.&C. W. 
agreed as to the pulling power of this space and 
clinched the point by adding another year to their 
display contract! 
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STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING CO. 
745 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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YOUR GRACIOUS HOST 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


\ 


The Town house 


Belleview Biltmore 


| A.S.KIRKEBY, Managing Director 


KIRKEBY 
HOTELS 


|countants has 50 members from 16 
|states and represents 15 cooperative 
|auditing services or departments. At 
their fourth annual meeting in June, 
one of the subjects discussed was the 
advisability of adopting uniform oper- 
| ating statements. 

More efficient wholesaling: Since the 
movement is strongest in the Middle- 
West, and in rural areas, the recent 
progress made by Eastern Cooperative 
| Wholesale (offices in New York and 
|Boston) is significant. Beginning in 
'1929 with ten retail association mem- 
| bers, its sales that year were $203,756. 
| In 1935 it had only nine paid member 
societies, and sales amounted to $206,- 
515. In 1937, there were 55 members, 
and sales amounted to $533,135. In 
1938, there were 92 members, and 
sales totaled $717,415. In the first 
three months of 1939, there were 131 
members, and sales totaled $233,429 
(more than the year's volume in 
1935). An important factor in the 
growth of the organization was the es- 
tablishment of warehouses. In 1935, 
only 1% of its volume was in ware- 
| housed items; in 1938, the figure had 
| grown to 74%. The organization now 


_| has its own trucks, makes deliveries as 


| far south as Washington, and operates 
|a testing laboratory and kitchen. 


Do Cooperatives Constitute a 
Serious Threat to Other Forms of 
Business Enterprise? The volume of 
business transacted through American 
cooperatives is small—both when com- 
pared to that of cooperatives in a num- 
ber of European countries and when 
compared to the total volume of retail 
business in the U. S. 

For various reasons, it is unlikely 
that the amount will ever reach unduly 
large proportions in this country. It 
lis certainly unlikely to do so within 
|the near future. For one thing, there’s 
the inertia of the average shopper, 

|which makes him buy from con- 
| veniently located outlets. Cooperative 
| stores, which must save money on rent, 
\are rarely to be found in congested, 
| busy shopping areas. Moreover, Amer- 
icans have been conditioned to expect 
attractive store fronts and interior fix- 
tures. While the co-ops have become 
increasingly aware of the value of dis- 
play and well-arranged stocks, they can 
scarcely hope to compete with a large 
proportion of privately owned retail 
outlets. 

The rich are not good prospects, 
since they are not interested in small 
savings, even though, in the aggregate, 
they mount up. Even the poor are not 
necessarily good prospective cooper- 
ators, since they are likely to prefer the 
immediate savings of the chains to the 
remote advantage of patronage re- 


funds. (If the co-ops adopt chain 
store methods—which they have done 
in England, and, in at least one in- 
stance, in this country—their appeal 
will be widened.) 

In addressing members of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association 
last July, Arthur B. Gunnarson, of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce pointed 
out that the total volume of consumers’ 
cooperatives is “probably between 1% 
and 114% of the total retail business 
done in the United States. This means 
that for every $1,000 of business done 
through established retail channels, co- 
operatives do less than $15. Although 
the sales volume of cooperatives has 
been increasing slowly during recent 
years, the ratio of this volume to retail 
sales volume as a whole has shown no 
appreciable increase, and there is no 
reason to believe that it will.” 


Motivation Chiefly Economy 


A survey financed by Edward A. 
Filene was conducted by Flint Gar- 
rison, a man experienced in the dry 
goods business. Its purpose was to ex- 
plore the possibilities of establishing a 
league or chain of cooperative depart- 
ment stores. Mr. Garrison came to the 
conclusion that consumers’ coopera- 
tives would not develop significantly in 
the dry goods and general merchan- 
dise fields for many years to come, if 
ever. He believes that the American 
people are interested in cooperation 
mainly as a practical means to a prac- 
tical end, not as a philosophy ; and that 
cooperative enterprise must demon- 
strate substantial savings to its mem- 
bers to survive. 

Other conclusions were that, since 
consumer cooperation attracts families 
of average and lower than average in- 
come, and since department stores re- 
ceive the bulk of their patronage from 
families in the upper one-third or one- 
fourth of the income groups, depart- 
ment stores do not fit into the coopera- 
tive scheme. And, since the item of 
food absorbs between 33% and 40% 
of the budget of families of average 
and below-average incomes, any con- 
sumer cooperative movement in urban 
centers of the U. S., to be significant, 
must rest primarily on the supplying 
of foods. 

Lack of capital handicaps many co- 
operative ventures. Increased educa- 
tional programs may attract more mem- 
bers and thus bring in more capital. 
At present, Federal funds are available 
for loans to farm producer groups, 
some of which are affiliated with con- 
sumer cooperatives that stand to bene- 
fit from such assistance. 

Cooperatives have not yet become 
America’s ‘“Middle Way.” 
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”. - «TO ADVERTISERS rotogravure offers 
a service like that which the form- 


ing press performs for automobile 


manufacturers. To use it is to elimi- 
nate waste, duplicated effort, excessive cost, and 


scamped jobs. 


Rotogravure sections are more efficient because they 
cover the areas in which they are published as only domi- 
nant newspapers can cover them. Thus, when you buy 
rotogravure in low cost groups, you get the most complete 
and merchandisable coverage available in printed adver- 


tising at a milline cost dollars cheaper than you'd pay in 


Tremendous Power 


made Flexible... 


wee Thal Rotogravwrs / 


@ Automobile builders know the economy which results from 


controlled power and through their use of such flexible machines 


as the modern forming press they are turning out tar better car bodies 


than they built only a few years ago, at a fraction of the cost 
any other medium... and you get that coverage without 
duplication—without thin spots. 

The results of doing the local advertising job on a 
national scale which rotogravure permits, are evident in 
the case studies given on the following page. For the 
experiences advertisers in your own field have had with 
rotogravure, write Kimberly-Clark. Because in addition to 
manufacturing Rotoplate, Kleerfect, and Hyfect—three of 
the most widely accepted rotogravure papers, Kimberly- 
Clark maintains a research department and a statistical 
bureau to serve publishers and advertisers. The Kimberly- 


Clark Corporation, 8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


 ————— — ———— 


Apparel 
Advertisers -| 


@ Rotogravure has cracked some pretty tough sales prob 
lems in the process of creating a demand for every type 
of commodity from pianos to pipes, but no harder test was 
ever given it than that to which manufacturers of women’s 
wear have subjected it. For to stand out in this intensely 
competitive field a medium must not only arouse the buying 
urge in consumers, but it must also arouse the selling urge 


among retailers and dealers. How well rotogravure has 


answered the double challenge is demonstrated in the 


following letters 


RED CROSS SHOES FORMFIT 


Three years ago the United States Shoe “We use rotogravure because we are not 


SHELBY SHOES 


‘Our initial test of rotogravure advertising 


Corporation began advertising in rotogra only able to show the fine details of texture for Arch Preserver Shoes proved so successful 


vure in one city. The results caused us to and fit which distinguish our models ord thus 
. 


that we are placing all spring advertising in 


continue the campaign with large space run create consumer interest, but, also, through rotogravure groups covering 41 major cities 


ning every other week during the selling rotogravure we are able to influence the 
seasons in, 15 different sections throughout better class of dealers to a marked degre« 
the nation 


WALKOVER SHOES LE GANT 


MAIDEN FORM 
Through the use of rotogravure we have 
actually opened up territory. We use roto 
gravure to lay the advertising and distribu 


tion foundation, and rotogravure continues 


“We are in our fourteenth year of consecu 
tive use of rotogravure. It is always interest 
ing to note that the life of the ad is much 
longer than the black and white sections of 
the newspaper. Commonly we have these 


ads cut carefully from the paper and sent 


“Our rotogravure campaign has developed 
from city to city until we are using rotogra 
vure regularly in 41 cities. That rotogravure 
advertising is closely followed by retailers 
is shown by the rapidity with which our 


copy theme has been adopted throughout 


to be the backbone of our campaign to us weeks after publication the country 


= ee 1,@ —_ 
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Established 1872 * Neenah, Wisconsin * 67 Years of Service 


NEW YORK 
122 East 42nd Street 


LOS ANGELES 
510 West Sixth Street 


CHICAGO 
8 South Michigan Avenue 
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What's This, a Letter to You 
from Me? Why I Never— 
How many times have you skipped writ- 


ing for a catalog in which you were really 
interested because you didn’t want to talk 


to the salesman who was sure to call? 
Samuel W. Gibb, of the Philadelphia divi- 
sion of Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., 
adroitly circles around that barrier in the 
following letter. 

His epistle is addressed to himself and 
is signed by the person to whom it is writ- 
ten. A footnote explains, “To save you 
time——Here’s a letter all written for you 
with a carbon copy for your files.” The 
novelty was a major influence in pulling 
returns of over 5%. Wrote Mr. Gibb: 
“Dear Mr. Gibb 

“I wonder if you feel the way I do 
somctimes about signing a coupon or ask 
ing for literature by mail. 

“Don't you hesitate because you pretty 
well know that a salesman is almost sure 
to swoop down on you and try to sell you 
something even before you've had a chancc 
to look at the catalog, or whatever it is 
you ve requested ? 

That hesitancy I'm sure has cost us 
moncy at times. 

“Now I understand that you have just 
brought out a fine new catalog, one really 
worth having, with its pictures of people 
in all lines of business using Yale trucks 
and platforms. I'd like to have a copy, but 
I'd like to have it come to me by mail. 

“I know you have a competent sales- 
engincer near us we can call in, and J have 
no objections at all to his stopping by later 
on if he likes, but for now, please, Ict us 
have a copy of your new book delivered 
to me by the mailman 

“Yours very truly, 
“A. B. C. Manufacturing Co., 
Per John Doe 


A New Line Makes Its Bow 
With an Ingratiating Air 

Few men can churlishly refuse to do a 
favor if asked politely, and especially if it 
costs them nothing. 

Dankmeyer Advertising Agency, Balti- 
more, employed this courteous approach in 
introducing for a client a new line of 
kitchenware to store buyers. Dankmeyer's 
letter, which brought a 7% return, may be 
adapted by other businesses. It read: 

“Will you do me a favor? 

“Frankly, your firm is on my selected list 
of jobbers who ought to be reaping the 
benefit first of our new line of strainers 
and nickel-plated kitchen tools. You will 
recall I wrote you on the 4th that we were 
bringing out—exclusively for our jobbing 
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custome:s——-a new ‘line to meet today’s de- 
mand for quality at a price—carrying a 
good mark-up for you. 

“The fact is, to produce extraordinary 
values we are forced to cut all unnecessary 
expenses. So we are aiming to introduce 
and sell these new lines by letter. 

‘Which brings me to the favor— 

“Won't you, as a buyer of similar goods, 
cooperate with us—take our word for the 
values—and give us a chance to prove our 
The quickest way is to select a 
few numbers from the attached bulletins 
and mail a trial order. That puts the 
burden of proof upon us—for, of course, 
we'll ship subject to your approval, and 
also prepay freight 

“T thank you for your cooperation, and 
enclose postage paid envelope.” 


claims ? 


Customers Like a Pat on the 
Back as Well as Prospects 

A customer who pays on the dot or even 
ahead of time (thereby obtaining dis 
counts) is a pearl beyond price to any 
scilcr. The boys in the Home Office ap 
preciate his merits—-but do they ever tell 
him so? Rarely. However, all such valued 
customers of J. A. Folger & Co., Kansas 
City coffee firm, are gratefully and grac« 
fully thanked in this wise: 

“It is a genuine pleasure to write this 
letter complimenting you on the splendid 
paying record you have established with 
Folger. 

The fact that you discount your Folger 

invoices indicates the careful attention you 
are giving to your business. 
Folger sales indicate 
how alert you are in taking advantage of 
the increasing popularity of our Mountain 
Grown coffee—a product which is winning 
so many new friends every day 

“We just want you to know how pleased 


“Likewise, your 


Round Table Winners 
for September 


Merritt Kremer 
President 
Kremer & Howard, Ine. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


DOWLEN SHELTON 
Correspondent 
Federal Hardware & Implement 
Mutuals 
Dallas, Tex. 


A. W. VoLitanp 
C. V. Mosby Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


If You’ve Written a Letter That Gives 
an “Extra Satisfied” Feeling, Send in 
a Copy to This Department. It May Win. 


we are over the way you are handling your 
Folger account. 

“We also want to join our representa- 
tive in wishing you increasing success not 
only with Folger’s—but in every phase of 
the good work you are doing.” 


Old Angle That Is Still Good 
To Bring Forth Inquiries 

When a prospect or customer has be 
come used to receiving letters from your 
company signed by a particular person, it 
will perhaps snap him to attention to get 
one from that man’s secretary. The device 
has, of course, been employed before. 
Creditors’ Service Trust Co., Louisville, 
found, though, that it is still effective. 

“Mr. Brown is out of town for a week 
or so and as his secretary I've the job of 
writing sales letters. 

“Frankly, I hardly know what to say or 
where to begin. 

“At any rate, shooting straight from the 
shoulder just like a man, the thing I want 
to get across is simply that we all appre- 
ciate your business very much. We want 
you to call on us again soon. 

“I guess you know that it would be an- 
other feather in my bonnet, if I could sus 
prise Mr. Brown with a few claims or at 
least some encouraging news from you.” 


He’s Not Threatening, Just 
Courteously Persistent 


To that category which includes death 
and taxes any business man will certainly 
add “slow payers.” Since such delinquents 
seem inevitable and omnipresent, SALES 
MANAGEMENT presents yet another in the 
long list of collection letters Round Table 
members have produced. This one, written 
by Thomas F. Lyons, of Barron’s, has 
proved successful 

“About that little account of yours: 

“That cold-blooded, hard-headed old 
codger named Mr. Experience has_ whis- 
pered to us that when there is no response 
to several requests for payment of a bill, 
no matter how small, the thing to do is 
take your ‘licking’ and charge that account 
off the books. 

“On the other hand: 

“That cheery, optimistic fellow, old Mr. 
Honor, counsels us to pin our faith to the 
belicf that a man never goes back on his 
pledge to pay a just business debt. There 
generally is a real excuse for his delay 
He may be careless, or just simply slow on 
such matters, but in time, he always comes 
through. Just keep on asking 

“We have decided to follow old man 
Honor’s advice and so—here's our fifth re- 
quest for payment of the enclosed bill.” 
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H A DESIGNING TO SELL 
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EB. Decorative 


Plastic: A boudoir chair 

frame and luggage rack are two new 
items to lend themselves to the application 
of plastics, making “decorative assets” out of 


utilitarian furnishings. Molded of Lucite, du 

Pont plastic “of crystal clarity,’ both were 

designed by Dave Swedlow, New York dee- 

orator, for distribution by Lehmans, Ardsley, 

New York, through retail household furnish- 
ings and department stores. 


2. Projector: Electro-Acoustic Products Division, Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., recently 

put on the market “the first unit of its kind ever developed expressly for sound slide film 
use.” Utilizing a 100-watt lamp, the projector boasts a new optical system which “shows images 
with detail and brilliance hitherto obtained only from projection equipment using 200-watt 
lamps.” Other features are non-breakable reflector, new method of heat insulating and ventilat- 
ing to minimize warping and buckling of film, simplified remote control mechanism, automatic 
film take-up, and easy access to parts requiring cleaning and replacement. In its canvas covered 

carrying case, the projector is easily portable. 


3B. tlinged Lids: Atlas Bolt and Serew Co., Cleveland, has developed a hopper-type me 
container for its line of bolts, nuts, cotterpins, ete., featuring hinged lids to permit easy 

access to contents regardless of how many boxes are stacked on the dealer’s shelves. Hopper 

door has lips which fit into slots in the container to form the hinge, thus eliminating the usual 

wire hinge. Shape of hopper sides prevents door from opening sufficiently to spill contents. 

Outside surfaces are lithographed, inside lacquered. Licenses are being granted to manufacturers 
of tire repair kits, fishing tackle, etc., for marketing their products in the new container. 


A. Table Top: Frigidaire Division, General Motors Sales Corp., is “meeting a definite demand 

for a table top electric water heater with two heating elements” in the new addition to its 

P line of water heaters pictured here. White finished steel cabinet has a stainless porcelain top 

5 providing additional work space when the heater is installed in the kitchen. The 30-gallon gal- 

vanized tank with copper-bearing steel is electrically welded. Heating units are of the immersion 

type for rapid transmission of heat direct to the water, and water temperature is automatically con- 
trolled by thermostats. Heater will retail for approximately $95. 


2b. Carving Kit: “The increasing popularity of Bakelite cast plastics for projects created in the 

home workshop” prompted Dremel Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis., to put out its “Moto-Tool Nick- 

Nack” carving kit of plastics. The kit contains an assortment of cast plastic blocks in different 

colors, instructions for making 41 easy projects and a high-speed Moto-Tool equipped with buf- 
fing wheels, various grinders, etc. The Moto-Tool may also be used for wood carving. 


G. New Costume: Timed for Christmas merchandising, the new Lanvin gift package just out is 

being promoted to retailers as an item for gift-givers for the holiday season and throughout 
the year. The spherical bottle sits on a triple tiered platform of scarlet and beige against a 
quilted shell background. “So perfect are the proportions of the setting that it creates an optical 
illusion which magnifies the bottle’s size and magnificence.” Distributed by Maurice Levy, N. Y 
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Sweetheart to the sales force 


is LUCITE’ 


SAY, is it producing! Look at what it’s doing these days... 


Products once as dry as bulk beans—now with new beauty and 
exciting profits. Products that were only dreams—now saluting 
you from sales ledgers. 


What is this “Lucite”? [t’s an unusual plastic, clear as crystal 
but practically unbreakable. It has a lustrous, sparkling surface, 


ly ol . . 

4 yet it pipes light around corners when you want it to. It’s strong 

es | enough for airplane shields, yet flexible enough to withstand 

“ shocks. Insulates against electricity. So light in weight that it This, igure ond 

it- ' . others o ucite 

Se barely sinks in water. It’s weather resistant. say aig 

od Santa Monica, Col 


You can mold it, shape it, carve it . . . for most any product 
use. Here, below, are some ways it is lifting sales graphs up. 
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Police forces, night watchmen, meter readets 
and truck drivers like the new Quirk Battery 
that charges off the light plug or auto generator 
to give them several years of easy-on-the-pocket 
service. Molded from “Lucite” for visibility, 
insulation, acid-resistance and long life. 


Chemists like the new Webcell Continuous Dia- 
lyser, which makes visible for the first time this 
process of separating colloids and crystalloids 
from solution. Made from clear “Lucite” sheets 
and tubes for their resistance to chemical solu- 
tions and breakage. 


Automobile buyers are already talking about 
the unique °40 radiator ornaments. Molded from 
“Lucite” for its lustrous-clear beauty and weath- 
er proofness. Other makes use “Lucite” for their 
*40 models in dash panels, “edge-lighted” indi- 
cator rings, odometer lenses, etc. 


Put new value...new beauty into your product with “LUCITE”! 


>» There’s noend tothe uses of “Lucite” methyl methacrylate 
resin. There are hundreds of ways it is now used. If you’ve 


LUCITE 


tte us pron an idea, let us help you work out details of design and cost. 


Just write to: Du Pont, Plastics Department, Arlington, N. J. 
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DESIGNING 
TO SELL 


7. Non-Breakable: In the “first attempt to streamline a pressure gauge,” Asheroft American Gauge Division, 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., is introducing transparent plastic fronts for indi- 

cating gauges to eliminate the breakage of glass. The transparent gauge cover has a tensile strength of about 

5,000 Ibs. per square inch, a compression strength of 15,000; threads into the gauge case to make it moisture- 
and dust-proof. 


2. New Note in Merchandising: Androck gridirons, camp grilles manufactured by Michigan Wire Goods 
Co., Niles, Mich., were packed, until recently, in plain fibre-board carrying cases. Now the case has been 

redesigned in bright colors to simulate airplane luggage. “Travel” stickers carry suggestions for camp cookery 
and descriptions of other camping accessories in the Androck line to build up sales of related items. 


9. Small Store Labeler: Monarch Marking System Co., Dayton, has developed a small price tagging unit, 

designed for medium sized and small stores. Named the “Pathfinder,” the new machine is hailed by the 
manufacturers as “a comparatively diminutive and inexpensive modification of the heavier power driven price 
markers used so efficiently” by larger stores. Weighing only eight ounces, the Pathfinder is portable and work- 
by hand. 


10. Carrier: Following many manufacturers of bottled drinks, Clicquot Club Co., 

Millis, Mass., has adopted a six-bottle carrying case for Clicquot Club ginger 
ale. Copy on the colorful case has been minimized to include only the essential 
(name of the product and “return bottle” notice). Designed by Robert Gair Co., 


New York. 


Bi. Sales Builder: Sales of Master Kraft Heet-Generator boilers, manufactured by 

Harvey-Whipple, Inc., Springfield, Mass., are 152% ahead of last year, the 
company reports and attributes “a good portion of this increase to the attractive 
design of the exterior.” Finished in azure blue with black floor band and chrome 
trim, this “most beautiful boiler jacket ever placed on the market” carries a trade- 
mark shield in dark blue and bright red. Interior was also “designed to sell,” the 
mechanism embodying a “coffee percolator principle which is so novel that it makes 

a splendid talking point that everyone can readily understand.” 


12. 16 mm. Silent: Victor Animatograph Corp. is introducing its “Silent 16,” a 

new projector for 16 mm. silent movies with fewer moving parts, new shuttle 
assembly and “a quietness never before possible in silent projectors.” The “Silent 16” 
rewinds film as the next reel is being shown and has a series of “trips” which 
immediately throw the projector into neutral if film is not threaded or tracking 
correctly. 


138. Table Accessories: Belle Kogan has designed for Quaker Silver Co. 

sterling silver and crystal salt and pepper shakers modeled after hurri- 
cane lamps. Crystal tops are etched in conventional designs, and an invisible 
cork washer between base and top prevents salt from touching the metal. 
Quaker is distributing them through New York and New England retail stores. 
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The new Ace-trA for Soluble Gelatin Vitamin Capsules is an example of our creative 
genius. Here is the result of the constant search made by us for better ways of packag- 
ing your products. Now we have given the Vitamin Capsule package a new startlingly 
arresting appearance and utility. Packed in the new — Non-Toxic — Double - Baked 
Enamel metal Ace -trA, your Vitamin Capsules glisten like precious jewels! 

Moisture proofed—dust proofed—and crafted to meet all the requirements of the new pure food 

laws, the Ace -trA has given Vitamin Capsules a new, appealing, approach to the consumer, 


Let us think out your packaging problems. A letter to us will have our prompt attention, 


ACE CARTON CORPORATION 
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How Newspapers Are Read 

Will Rogers once said that all he knew 
was what he read in the papers. 

This, doubtless, was exaggerated. But the 
influence of newspapers has enough to do 
with keeping the public informed that it 
has become an important factor in our social 
and economic life. 

And this, in turn, is recognized by the 
Advertising Research Foundation in its an- 
nouncement of “The Continuing Study of 
Newspaper Reading.” 

The study is designed to “reveal certain 
basic facts regarding the manner in which 
the public reads newspapers, with respect 
to editorial, news and advertising matter, 
and to present these facts in a systematic, 
understandable and continuing manner.” 

Sponsored by the foundation, controlled 
jointly by Association of National Adver- 
tisers and American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, the study is financed by 
grants to the foundation by the Bureau of 
Advertising of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, 


Ad Men in Charge 


The foundation itself is directed by a 
board of 12 advertiser and agency execu- 
tives, of which Richard Compton, Compton 
Advertising, Inc., is chairman. The news- 
paper study is in charge of a committee 
composed of Lee H. Bristol, Bristol-Myers 
Co.; William G. Chandler,  Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers; Henry Eckhardt, 
Kenyon & Eckhardt; Charles F. McCahill, 
the Cleveland News; William G. Palmer, 
J. Walter Thompson Co., and Stuart Pea- 
body, the Borden Co. Dr. Miller McClin- 
tock is technical director. 

First findings were outlined to the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, in conven- 
tion at Hot Springs, Virginia, October 27, 
by Edwin S. Friendly, New York Suz, 
chairman of the committee in charge of the 
Bureau of Advertising. 

Study No. 1 covers the Akron Beacon 
Journal, issue of July 27, 1939. This is an 
evening newspaper with circulation of 97,- 
790. Others, to follow at frequent intervals, 
will range from metropolitan to small city 
newspapers, each involving personal inter- 
views with actual readers of the newspaper, 
both men and women, determined as a 
representative cross section of its circulation. 

All interviews in each study are made on 
the same day, and each individual inter- 
viewed is shown a fresh, unmarked copy 
of the paper of the day before—is shown 
every editorial item, every news item, and 
every advertisement on each page, and is 
asked: ‘Did you happen to read anything 
on this page?” “Did you happen to read 
this story or this advertisement?” 

Whatever the respondent says he or she 
has actually read is marked on a copy of 
the newspaper. Everything in it up to 70 
lines, including comics, news pictures and 
larger classified ads, gets its own mark. 
With respect to advertisements of national 
advertisers, the individual is asked whether 
he read important individual parts of the 
ad, such as headline, illustrations and copy. 
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The foundation emphasises that this is a 
continuing study and that ‘only cumulative 
data are to be relied on.” The individual 
reports should be “studied for trends and 
principles, rather than for specific detail.” 
Advertisers’ attitudes toward certain long- 
discussed factors such as “position,” Dr. 
McClintock said, may have to be revised, 
but only when adequate data warrant it. 

But to take the Akron Beacon Journal of 
July 27 as an illustration: 

This study involved personal interviews 
with 242 men and 225 women. Ninety- 
seven per cent of the men, 100% of the 
women remembered having read “any” 
item on page 1. An average of 25% 
had read the brief weather report in the 
upper left-hand corner. 

“Seiberling Sales Set 7-Year Record,” a 
story of some local importance, was re- 
membered by 31% of the men, 10% of 
the women, but “Mars Is Visible Tonight” 
reached 49 and 59%. “Grim Punishment 
Awaiting Velma’’ had 58% male and 80% 
female remembrance. “Child Drowns While 
Playing with Dog,” in the lower right- 
hand corner, had 48 and 75, but “England 
Enraged over Bombings,” above it, had 
only 21 and 9. 

A 174-line Ballantine beer ad on page 5 
was remembered by 14% of the men, 18% 
of the women, while a Standard Oil of 
Ohio ad of 1,488 lines on page 7 was re- 
membered by 40 and 33%. The “reading 
per line per 100,000 readers” of these two 
thus averaged, respectively, about 91 and 
about 24—the Ballantine ad being appar- 
ently about four times as “effective.” 


Ratings Are Quantitative 


Dr. McClintock pointed out, however, 
that the figures are ‘quantitative’ and not 
“qualitative.” An ad for a hay fever 
remedy might have a very low rating per- 
line-per-100,000 and still be read and re- 
membered by a relatively high proportion 
of hay fever sufferers. 

The Sohio ad was more than twice as 
large as any other national ad in that 
issue. It showed an airplane flying over 
the Statue of Liberty and the lower tip of 
Manhattan. The headline was “For a 
World That Makes Its Dreams Come 
True.” (The Ballantine ad was the familiar 
“Three Rings” done in cartoon form with a 
leak in a garden hose). Even so, Sohio 
ranked second per-line-per-100,000. ; 
A 100-line Shulton ad for Early American 
Old Spice toiletries on page 8 had ratings 
per-line-per-100,000 of 50 among the 
women readers and 10 among the men. 

Most of the smaller national ads had 7% 
or less ‘remembrance’ among both sexes. 
These included Studebaker cars, Heinz 
soups, Teel dentifrice, Gillette and Gem 
blades, Seminole paper, Tareyton cigarettes, 
G. & W. and Windsor whiskies. The read- 
ing-per-line-per-100,000 readers, however, 
ranged usually from 5 to 25, with twice as 
many women as men remembering Heinz 
soups and 50% more men remembering 
Studebaker cars. The remembrance of Gil- 
lette Blue blades, Seminole toilet tissue and 
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Hanes underwear in each case was pre- 
cisely the same for both sexes. 

“Display classified’’ ads of used cars on 
page 44, ranging from 70 to 750 lines, 
were remembered six or seven times as fre- 
quently by the men as by the women, but 
department store ads, some of them full 
pages, were remembered from two to 14 
times as frequently by the women. Furni- 
ture and household equipment remem- 
brance was more nearly even, but the 
women remembered drug store ads nearly 
twice and grocery store ads nearly three 
times as frequently. 

The Ballantine ad, with 80.5 for men 
and 103.5 for women, averaged higher per- 
line-per-100,000 than any of the 70 local 
ads in that 44-page issue. A 176-line 
women’s shoe ad by O'Neil’s department 
store on page 8 hit 96.6 among women on 
this basis. 

To read and remember everything in a 
newspaper is, of course, virtually impos- 
sible. There are scores of stories, scores of 
ads, and a lot of features and departments. 
And so the foundation developed “reader 
traffic stops’ by pages and by type of con- 
tent and found the percentage of readers 
interviewed who recalled having read any 
editorial or advertising content of any page 
or of a particular character. Thus “any” 
national advertising was read by 56% of 
the men, 59% of the women, “‘any”’ retail 
advertising by 64% of men and 94% of 
the women. Eighty-six per cent of the men 
and 85% of the women recalled having 
read “any” of the editorial page and car- 
toons... . 

One factor which the continuing study 
may determine is the effect of exceptionally 
interesting stories or features on nearby 
advertising, or vice versa, 


McCall Launches Study of 
Magazine Readership 


Bidding for a spotlight in advertising 
and publishing circles, the first part of a 
qualitative study of magazine readership 
was released last fortnight by McCall 
Corp., New York, publishers of McCall's, 
Redbook and Bluebook. The initial investi- 
gation into who reads magazines and why, 
though sponsored by McCall, was con- 
ducted by three advertising agency research 
executives, with additional projects in the 
continuing study assigned to other groups 
of agency research men. 

Authors of the first project are Frank 
R. Coutant, director of research, Pedlar & 
Ryan; C. W. MacKay, director of research, 
Kenyon & Eckhardt; and D. E. Robinson, 
general manager and director of research, 
Federal Advertising Agency, all of New 
York. 

One of the most significant findings of 
the study is a ranking of 21 national con- 
sumer magazines as they are said to be 
read by various types of women. This 
ranking was worked out by a statistical 
formula, based on personal interviews with 
5,267 women in 39 states conducted in the 
late Spring. In his report Mr. Coutant ex- 
plained the coverage of each of the 21 
magazines by the various standards-of- 
living classes, by age levels of women 
interviewed, by occupation of the women, 
by their material status and by the type of 
dwelling in which they live. Ten per cent 
of all the copies of the 21 magazines were 
found in “prosperous” homes, 28% in 
‘comfortable’ homes, 37% in “getting by” 
homes and 25% in “poor’’ homes. 

Magazines included in the study were 
American, American Home, Better Homes 
& Gardens, Collier's, Cosmopolitan, Good 
Housekeeping, Household, Ladies’ Home 
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ARE YOUR SAILS SET RIGHT FOR ‘40? 


Ships sail East 

And ships sail West 
By the same winds 
That blow 


It's not the gale 
But the set of the sail 
That determines 


Where you go.” 


1940 will soon be sailing along. Twelve months of changing 
dealer-consumer preferences and prejudices, of shifting eco- 
nomic conditions, of stronger, more forceful competition. 
..» How well will your products, your sales plans fare, Mr. 
Salesmanager? Are your sails and helm set to squeeze the 
utmost from the New Year’s business weather? 

You’ve got to know what’s ahead of you next year—what 
are the strong and weak points of your product, sales plans, 
distribution or advertising. Assuming, estimating or suppos- 
ing won’t help. The only way of actually knowing is by 
charting an exact course. A thorough, unbiased study of 
facts as they really are will set your sales for profits. 

Today, experienced Ross Federal Research representatives 
will supply the facts. Investigators will ruthlessly pare away 


misleading or controversial opinions and uncover the vital 


forces to give you accurate guides for next year’s plans... 
sales charts which you need today more than ever. 

With an almost unpredictable business year ahead, the 
wise executive will begin now to gather positive, authentic 
facts to help him determine how profitable and effective 
1940 sales plans will be. 

These are not times to be drifting along. Right now is 
the time to set aside an allowance for scientific research in 
. Without a 


doubt, research will be a main requirement in budgets for 


both your sales and advertising budgets. 


1940. Why not call in a Ross Federal man and talk it over? 


ROSS FEDERAL RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 
18 EAST 48TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Journal, Liberty, Life, Look, McCall's, 
National Geographic, Parents’, Redbook, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time, True Con- 
fessions, True Story, Woman's Home Com- 
panion and Woman's World. 

Reporting on “The Reading Interests of 
Women,” Mr. Robinson pointed out that 
the ten major reading interests of women 
in magazines are, in order, fiction, food, 
personal appearance, current events, home 
decoration, pictures, gardening, social eco- 
nomics, political and related subjects, ad- 
vertising and home management. These, he 
said, vary according to the economic status 
of women, their age, type of dwelling, etc. 
Thus, “interests of women change as their 
status changes. To know what the chief 
interests of women are and how they fluc- 
tuate is to know how they may be ap- 
pealed to in your advertising message. May 
it not be that high advertising costs exist 
where advertisers try, without discrimina- 
tion, to reach people without regard to 
their interests? Buying advertising by 
‘Markets of Interest’ presents a new oppor- 
tunity for greater effectivencss and econo- 
my in the use of the advertising dollar.” 

The leading magazines of the 21 cov- 
ered as they stood up in the “interest” 
classifications were, in the order of rank in 
each classification, as follows: Fiction 
Good Honsekeeping, McCall's, True Con- 


fessions, Cosmopolitan and True Story; 
food Good Housekeeping, McCall's, 
American Home, Parents’ and Better 


Homes & Gardens; personal appearance— 
McCall's, Good Housekeeping, True Con- 
fessions, Woman's Home Companion and 
Cosmopolitan; current events—Time, Na- 
tional Geographic, Good Housekeeping, 
Better Homes & Gardens and Life; home 
decoration—American Home, Better Homes 
& Gardens, Good Housekeeping, Parents’ 
and McCall's; pictures interpreted as an 
interest in illustrations of stories—True 
Confessions, True Story, Look and Life; 
gardening —- Better Homes & Gardens; 
American Home, Good Housekeeping, 
Woman's World and National Geographic; 
social and economic subjects—Time and 
National Geographic; advertising—Amert- 
can Home, Time, Good Housekeeping, Me- 
Call's and National Geographic; home 
management — Parents’, Good Housekeep- 
ing, Better Homes & Gardens, American 
Home and Household. 

Reporting on “Why Women Read Maga- 
zines,"" Mr. MacKay pointed out that wom- 
en read special magazines in order to read 
about the things in which they are specially 
interested. “In selecting advertising 
media,” he continued, “the question of 
economy cannot be decided solely by the 
overall cost of circulation. Basic appraisal 
needs to be given to the editorial content 
and the placement of advertising in sur- 
roundings which are compatible.” 

An explanation of the study, together 


with the reports made by the members of 
the committee (including the ranking of 
the 21 magazines according to the degree 
with which each magazine reaches and in- 
tertests various types of women) is avail- 
able from the research department of Mc- 
Call Corp. 


NAB Answers Food and 
Drug Criticism 

“Radio advertising copy is more strictly 
and thoroughly policed than that of any 
other medium. Moreover, radio, unlike 
any other medium, exerts voluntary regula- 
tion on advertisers’ claims.” Thus spoke 
the Bureau of Radio Advertising of the 
National Association of Broadcasters in 
reply to recent attacks made on radio ad- 
vertising before the Association of Food 
and Drug Officials, meeting for its 43rd 
annual conference last month in Hartford, 
Conn, 

The Association had recommended that 
radio advertising of food and drug prod- 
ucts be subjected to the same scrutiny by 
government officials as that of newspapers. 
Milton P. Duffy, Association president, 
told the meeting that “the extravagant ad- 
vertising claims made by the manufacturers 
and producers cannot be overlooked with- 
out serious thought. The detrimental 
effect of radio in broadcasting misleading 
information is in direct violation of the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act.” 

NAB, in its reply, termed these remarks 
“unfair and not based on facts,’’ and 
pointed out that the networks furnish the 
Federal Trade Commission with scripts of 
all commercial programs while exercising 
their own voluntary control of advertisers’ 
claims in advance of broadcasts. In addi- 
tion, all stations supply a full week’s 
scripts at quarterly intervals. The broad- 
casters also reminded the Food and Drug 
Officials that the NAB Code of Program 
Standards ‘“‘sets definite standards for the 
character of acceptable advertising and also 
against extravagant claims.” 


Nielsen Co. Announces First 
Results of Radio Index 

One year ago A. C. Nielsen Co. in- 
stalled 200 Audimeters in Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Indiana and Ohio. This machine 
registers, on tape, every twirl of the radio 
dial. Information on the tape is recorded 
on punched machine cards in the Nielsen 
office in Chicago, from which reports will 
be drawn and supplied to Nielsen Radio 
Index clients. One of the first complete 
articles about the Audimeter appeared in 
SALES MANAGEMENT for August 1, 1939. 

The October issue of the ‘Nielsen 
Researcher” reveals that non-telephone 
homes listen on an average of about 44% 


NON-TELEPHONE HOMES LISTEN MORE 
Per Cent Difference in Hours Listened Per Day 
in Non Telephone versus Telephone Homes 


HOW OFTEN IS THE RADIO DIAL SETTING CHANGED? 


Listening Periods of Different Durations 
in Per Cent of Total Periods 


Sun Mon Tues Wed Thur Fr. Sat Under 15 to 0 to 45 to 60 to 75 to 
Ismin mn 44min mn WSmin. Wm. 
CHART 2 CHART 3 


What tests with the Nielsen Audimeter revealed about radio listening. 
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more hours per day than do telephone 
homes, the variation being all the way 
from 19% on Sunday to an average of 
45% for the five weekdays, and a high of 
about 65% on Saturday, as shown in the 
adjacent Chart 2, reproduced from the 
“Nielsen Researcher.” According to the 
Nielsen organization, these figures prove 
that radio research via the telephone 
method tends to understate the case for 
the broadcasting networks and. stations. 

Other findings indicate that the general 
conception of a Winter level of listening 
and a Summer level is quite erroneous. 
There is a gradual increase in radio listen- 
ing from the Summer, as Fall and Winter 
come, and a gradual decrease as Spring 
and Summer follow Winter. From Feb- 
ruary, the peak month, total listening in 
the mid-Summer declines to about 60%. 

Chart 3 shows that of all listening 
periods of any duration, 56% of them are 
under 15 minutes, 19% between 15 and 
30 minutes, 10% between 30 and 45 
minutes and only 5% are longer than one 
hour. The average of all listening periods 
is approximately 28 minutes. 


Highlights of “ABC Week 
In Chicago” 

Meeting last week in Chicago's Stevens 
Hotel for its 25th annual convention, the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations heard ABC 
president, P. L. Thomson, director of the 
public relations division of Western Elec- 
tric Co., report that membership in the 
Bureau for the fiscal year ended August 31 
had reached an all-time high. At that time 
membership stood at 2,006, a gain of 19 
members over last year's 1,987 and topping 
the previous high of 2,003 reached in 
1930. 

Increase in membership, Mr. Thomson 
told the 500 advertising and publishing 
executives attending the meeting, was 
primarily in the publishing division where 
77 new members were added, offsetting a 
loss of 51 other publishers. Membership 
of daily newspapers increased from 1,017 
in 1938 to 1,024 in 1939; weekly news- 
papers from 42 to 46; magazines from 217 
to 222; farm papers from 56 to 57; and 
business papers from 262 to 270. The “‘full 
service” agency and miscellaneous groups 
each added one member. 

On the other hand, national advertiser 
membership declined from 224 to 221; 
local advertiser from 32 to 30, and “‘associ- 
ate and duplicate service’’ agency from 74 
to 71. 

Emphasizing that the work of the Bureau 
has been accomplished this year at a pay- 
roll cost of some $10,000 less than in 
1938, Mr. Thomson pointed out that “in 
each of the past three years there has been 
a margin between income and expenses 
which was carried as an operating reserve. 
The directors now feel that this reserve is 
more than adequate to cover the Bureau's 
obligation of service to members and have 
accordingly voted a refund of 10% of the 
past year’s dues. This sum, amounting to 
approximately $34,000 . is now ready 
to go into the mail.” 

At the final session of the meeting, Mr. 
Thomson was re-elected president of the 
organization, as were the following officers 
also: F. R. Davis, General Electric Co., 
vice-president; Ralph Starr Butler, General 
Foods Corp., second vice-president; Fred 
Bohen, Successful Farming, third vice-presi- 
dent; G. R. Schaeffer, Marshall Field & 
Co., secretary, and E. Ross Gamble, Leo 
Burnett Co., treasurer. 

Members of the board of directors, elec- 
ted by the various ABC divisions, were as 
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follows: James C. Carson, H. J. Heinz Co., 
Pittsburgh; W. S. McLean, Fisher Body 
Corp., Detroit; F. R. Davis, General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady; Eben Griffiths, So- 
cony-Vacuum Oil Co., New York; John H. 
Platt, Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp., Chicago; 
G. R. Schaeffer, Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago; P. L. Thomson, Western Electric 

0., New York; Harry S. Webster, Sun & 
Telegraph, San Bernardino, Cal.; J. Noel 
Macy, Westchester County Publishers, Inc., 
Yonkers, N. Y.; E. R. Hatton, Detroit 
Free Press, Detroit; Paul I. Aldrich, Na- 
tional Provisioner, Chicago; B. C. Duffy, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New 
York; H. H. Kynett, Aitkin-Kynett Co., 
Philadelphia; Phillips Wyman, McCall 
Corp., New York; and Fred Bohen, Suc- 
cessful Farming, Des Moines. 

Prominent speakers at the convention, 
which lack of space prohibits SM from 
quoting, included Allan T. Preyer, vice- 
president, Vick Chemical Co. and chairman 
of the board of the Association of National 
Advertisers; Allen L. Billingsley, president, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Cleveland, and 
chairman of the board, American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies; Mason Brit- 
ton, vice-chairman, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co. and president of Associated Business 
Papers; Walter M. Dear, vice-president, 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 


tion; Norman S. Rose, president, Advertis- 
ing Federation of America; Burridge 
Butler, publisher, Prairie Farmer; and Wil- 


liam B. Warner, chairman of the executive 
committee of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 


Newspaper Advertising Is 
Down for September 

Total newspaper advertising in Septem- 
ber dropped 1.9% from the level of Sep- 
tember, 1938, according to the latest report 
of Media Records, Inc. The cumulative 
total, however, for the months of January 
through 
1.4% in 1939 over the same nine-month 
period of last year 

Automotive and financial advertising were 
the only two classifications to register a 
gain in September of this year over Sep- 
tember of last year, automotive rising 
29.6% and financial 5.7%. All other classi- 
fications showed the following loses: Retail 
advertising, 2.2%; general, 5.3%; total 
display, 1.7%; department store, 1.7%, 
classified, 2.3%. 


Texas Newspapers Honor 
Veteran in Their Ranks 

Probably the proudest, and most remi- 
niscent, newspaper man in Texas last 
month was G. B. Dealey, president of the 
Dallas Morning News, who “found his 
job 65 years ago and stuck with it.’ Hon- 
ored by the Texas Newspaper Publishers 
Association with a dinner on October 12, 
the 65th anniversary of the day he first 
went to work as an office boy for the Gal- 
veston News, the 80-year old publisher 
heard his life and works culogized amid a 
gathering of some 400 colleagues who at- 
tended the celebration. 

The dinner, held in Galveston—the city 
where Mr. Dealey landed in 1870 as an 
immigrant boy from England—drew news- 
paper editors and publishers and business 
men from all parts of the country. Em- 
ployes of the Dallas News purchased a page 
advertisement in the Galveston News to 
pay tribute to their employer. 


Media Men 


Outdoor Advertising, Inc., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Francis N. 
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McGehee as general sales manager. Mr. 
McGehee resigned from the New York 
World-Telegram to take over the position. 
Associated with Scripps-Howard News- 
papers in sales and executive capacities for 
17 years, Mr. McGehee was one of the or- 
ganizers of the National Newspaper Pro- 
motion Association, the Cleveland Sales 
Managers’ Club and the Cleveland Media 
Group. 


I’. N. MeGehee, 
new s.m. at 
Outdoor 
Advertising 


Bachrach 


G. W. Van Steenbergh has resigned 
from Paper Trade Journal to join the ad- 
vertising staff of Paper Mill and Wood 
Pulp News. 

Larry Starr, who has been in charge of 
automotive advertising for the New York 
Post since 1935, has been appointed na- 
tional advertising manager of the news- 
paper. Before joining the Post, Mr. Starr 
was with the New York Times. 


Larry Starr, 
becomes Post's 
national ad 
manager 
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Arthur A. Howe, for the past four years 
on the New York staff of Family Circle, 
has been promoted to eastern advertising 
manager. Henry Chamberlain, formerly 
eastern advertising manager of Farmer's 
Wife, has been added to Family Circle's 
New York staff. 

Columbia Broadcasting System has ap- 
pointed G. T. C. Fry as sales promotion 
manager of the Detroit office. Mr. Fry 
goes to Columbia from Esquire where he 
was assistant sales promotion manager. 

George Hall, formerly with Harper's 
Bazaar, has joined the advertising staff of 
Mademoiselle. 


Media Notes 


The 15th annual competition sponsored 
by Vincent Edwards Co., New York, to de- 
termine the best nationa) newspaper ad- 
vertising in the United States and Canada 
awarded first place for 1938-39 to Amer- 
ican Airlines, Inc. Other advertisers 
selected in the first ten were John H. 
Wilkins Co., Seagram-Distillers Corp., 
Admiration Cigars, Cia. Mfrs. de Cigarros 
“El Aguila,” Pearl Lager Beer, Florida 
Citrus Commission, Standard Oil Co., 
Dow’s Ale and Gilmore Co. 


Coleman Roberts Corp. is a new public 
relations and research organization char- 
tered with an authorized capital stock of 
$100,000 in Charlotte, N. C. President of 
of the new firm is Coleman W. Roberts; 


vice-president, Walter Lambeth; secretary, 
T. E. Pickard, Jr.; director of public rela- 
tions, Hal Tribble; and consulting cost ac- 
countant, Thomas W. Hinton. 

Collier's December 16 issue will carry the 
first spread of a new editorial department 
on men’s wear and apparel, which will ap- 
pear once a month in subsequent issues. 
Henry L. Jackson, formerly fashion editor 
of Esquire and Apparel Arts, has been ap- 
pointed editor of the department. 

When Station WENY, Elmira, N. Y., 
formally opens this month, it will become 
affiliated with the Mutual Broadcasting 
System. The Elmira Star-Gazette, Inc., owns 
WENY. 

Beginning with the January 1, 1940, 
issue, the United States News will change 
its format to standard magazine size “‘as a 
convenience to its readers.”’ 
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Lvery Cigarette REMINDS 


HIM OF MY FIRM, NOW! 


AND BE SURE 
TO CALL 
HARRY WILLIS 
70 BID ON 
THAT JOB! 


Make Friends 
With New 


CIGADOR 


Answers your question: ‘““What new prac- 
tical ‘reminder’ shall I give to prospects?” 
Combines smart ashtray and humidor ‘“‘ciga- 
rette-server” that holds a pack at a time. 
Polished copper, onyx glass and leatherette. 
Your message goes on side; wins a perma- 
nent place on any desk. A low-cost ‘“‘bill- 
board”’ that makes scores of good impressions 
| daily, where you want them made! Write 
for literature and prices! 
Autopoint Company, Dept. SM-11 
| 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Rotate top — Cigarette 
pops up! 


| A COMPLETE 
Motion Picture Distribution Service 


In all phases for Theatrical and non-theatrical pictures. 
| The non-theatrical service includes supplying project- 


ors, screens, operators, etc., and transportation. 
KING COLE'S SOUND SERVICE, Inc. 
203 East 26th Street, N. Y. C.” Lexington 2-9850 


Local operating points in upper New York— 
New Jersey and Connecticut 


AMERICA’S No.! QUALITY 

XS ss) GIFT-PREMIUM PRIZE 
Plain, or with Firm Insignia, Trade Mark, 
f Product, Initials, embossed in color—give 
aZIPPO and ‘‘be remembered more often."’ 
Lights anywhere. Lifetime Guarantee. 

Write for PRICE LIST & FOLDER 

ZIPPO Mfg. Co., Box 15 a Pa. 


ZIPP end WU 


LIGHTER 
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NAAN Cooperative 

Growing out of what was originally 
known as Allied Service Agencies Network, 
organized in 1932 by Frank J. Japha of 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Lynn W. Ellis of 
Westport, Conn., the National Advertising 
Agency Network today is composed of 27 
agencics doing business cooperatively. These 
27 agencies control 567 accounts in 168 in- 
dustries all over the country, working to- 
gether for the mutual exchange of informa- 
tion and experience 

Membership in the network is carefully 
selected and limited to one agency in each 
marketing area——divided, to maintain bal- 
ance and a wide spread of experience, as 
follows: Nine agencies in Class A cities of 
$00,000 population or more; nine in Class 
B citics of 250,000 to 500,000; and nine 
agencies in Class C cities of under 250,000 
population. That this balance may not be 
broken, new members are admitted to the 
network only in groups of three, one for 
each class city. 

This distribution of member agencies, the 
network feels, works best for the realiza- 
tion of the three purposes which were out- 
lined when the network was first organized 
seven years ago: 1.¢., to improve agency 
selling and operating method through study 
and application of the Ellis plan, to ex- 
change genuine and on-the-spot information 
for the benefit of members’ clients, and to 
increase agency volume and profits through 
the mutual exchange of tested ideas and ex- 
periences, 

In 1934 Oakleigh R. French, president of 
Oakleigh R. French and Associates, was 
elected managing director of the network 
and has held that office since, his St. Louis 
agency being headquarters for NAAN. To a 
great degree Managing Director French has 
been responsible for the growth of the or- 
Zanization which has resulted in the net- 
work's broadening scope of services. 

Mr. French, interviewed recently in St. 
Louis by an SM reporter, explained how 
the type of inter-agency cooperation repie- 
sented by the network functions to the ad- 
vantage of clients. “The very large 
agencies, in soliciting accounts, have long 
pointed out that through their large 
personnel and broad experience, due to a 
diversity of clients, they could give their 
clients much that the smaller agency could 
not give,’ he said. ‘We have felt that the 
smaller agencies by pooling their expe- 
riences and knowledge could overcome that 
—could become units in what was in effect 
one big agency. 

“As a specific example of how this works, 
not long ago a member agency took on a 
client who manufactured beer. This agency 
had never handled a beer account. Work- 
ing alone, it would have had to start from 
scratch and might have made mistakes. To 
guard against this it sent out a call to all 
members— What do you know about beer 
advertising ?’ ‘ 
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“Five member agencies which had had 
expericnce in beer accounts quickly came 
to bat with complete reports on their 
methods and experiences and so gave both 
the agency and its client very important in- 
formation. 

“Another unusual service was rendered 
a company which manufactured a specialty 
item of wide acceptance in the building 
field. This company has branch offices 
scattered throughout the country. It 
wanted to know how its salesmen were 
functioning, to learn how they responded 
to inquiries, what their approach was to 
prospects, what their general appearance 
was when making sales calls—in general, 
how they were working. 


Check on Salesmen 

“Each of the 27 agencies ‘planted’ in- 
quiries for the product, outlining presumed 
needs through some individual in their 
employ or some other contact, and sat back 
to await results. The results were ex- 
tremely revealing. Some of the branches 
hopped into action with celerity; gave ex- 
cellent presentations. Others were laggard 
and ineffective. A few were sloppy and 
worse than mediocre. The result was a 
shake-up that effectively reorganized the 
sales habits of the house. 

“There are numerous products such as 
anti-freeze, skid-chains and car_ heaters, 
which, to time their advertising to get best 
results, must take quick advantage of 
weather changes. Sudden cold, in such in- 
stances, spurs buying. The purchase of 
space must be timed. Through our far- 
flung organization we can give such clients 
a service that could not be obtained other- 
wise—a variety of branch office services 
through 27 branch offices in 27 markets, 
which cover, among other things, research, 
calls on distributors and retailers, spot 
market intormation, etc. 

“We can go to our national meetings and 
there, in confidence, tell stories of failures 
as well as successes; get right down to the 
inside of our business and so learn what to 
do and what not to do. 

“Through the uniform acceptance of the 
Ellis System we have developed a common 
language which we all speak. We have a 
keyed and coded system of filing which 
simplifies both filing and the passing on of 
information one to the other. This system 
speeds up and clarifies out routine work 
amazingly. 

“We have a monthly activities report 
which we find very valuable. Members re- 
port their increase or decrease in billing, 
and other matters, and so headquarters is 
enabled to keep a composite report which 
shows the gains or losses of the group. 
Thus we can keep a finger on trends and 
conditions. 

“There is, too, a psychology in organized 
work that gives an effective drive to it. It's 
team work, It’s rivalry. It's keeping up 
with the other fellow; getting the outside 


spark. There's a penalty any time in travel- 
ing alone.” 

One of the inspirational features of the 
group’s work is a monthly publication, The 
Networker. It might be called an assembly 
job. Each member agency prepares on its 
own letterheads a mimeographed report 
of all facts, observations, experiences and 
chatter which jt thinks will be of interest 
to other members. These are sent to head- 
quarters where they are bound into books 
and then distributed. The result is a multi- 
colored job, often weighing up to a pound 
or more, that discusses everything from 
hangnails and a fish that was caught, to 
consumer research or case histories of suc- 
cessful advertising campaigns. 

When a member runs across a book on 
business that strikes him as being highly 
worth reading he bulletins it to members. 
If he finds an article in some magazine 
that he considers unusually worthy, he may 
do the same. Sometimes a talk, given be- 
fore some business group, is reproduced in 
its entirety or in part. Now and then some 
bit of philosophy or good hard, common 
sense gets into it. Here’s a paragraph we 
pull out by the hair: 

“There will always be hard-boiled top 
executives who will want a clear-cut under- 
standing of how they can get their money 
back if they sign on the dotted line for an 
advertising schedule. Among the things 
that can be done to satisfy the natural in- 
credulity of the doubting executive is to 
give him the experience of others. Usually 
when he buys a machine tool or a truck or 
a bookkeeping machine, he does it because 
he has learned that others are profiting in 
the same way. 

“Strange as it may seem, the number of 
case studies of industrial advertising expe- 


J. Walter Thompson Co., celebrating its 
75th anniversary this year, gives fatherly 
encouragement, in its ad in the November 
issue of Fortune, to companies that might 
be worrying about the effects of the Euro- 
pean War on business. The agency, copy 
points out, was founded in 1864—in war 
time—“has weathered three wars . . . 
nine major depressions,” and, notwith- 
standing, “in the last 5 years has mul- 
tiplied its volume of business nearly 
20 times.” Answering the question, 
“What is it that keeps a business ever 
young, aggressive, successful,” copy reads: 
“It is the ability of that business to 
understand thoroughly the market for its 
products or its services and at all times 
provide what that market wants.” 
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rience which have been published is very 
small. We are developing an arsenal of 
this information—four such case studies 
have already been published, and more than 
a dozen more are in various stages of de- 
velopment. Each carries a letter from the 
advertiser certifying to the validity of the 
facts presented in the reports.” 

Sometimes when an agency gets a new 
account, or loses one, or puts across a cam- 
paign that hits beyond expectations, or 
flops, the agency drops in some comment 
on its experiences. Here are samples: 

“Lost Account—Just assumed sponsor- 
ship of two soft ball teams. Must cut some- 
where. So out goes agency and typog- 
rapher. Believe he is misplacing his funds 
but he didn’t consult us. He will have his 
fling. If volume suffers he may come back. 

“New Account—Leader in field. Last 
month used this firm for ‘test’; conducted 
Summer sale. Results, 50% above expecta- 
tions. Now asked to budget and program 
comprehensive Fall campaign. Said liked 
way we handled small assignment.”’ 

Sometimes a member agency does a 
“free” job. Take the case of Sidney Gar- 
finkle of the agency bearing his name in 
San Francisco. He got to thinking one 
night in early September just what he'd 
tell the world if he were in Chamberlain's 
socks. He decided he'd adopt this slogan: 
“This Is Hitlers War.” 

‘He grabbed his trusty ‘phone and put 
through a person-to-person call to Walter 
Winchell. Winchell immediately put 
through a call to London and asked for 
Chamberlain. He got  Chamberlain’s 
chamberlain, or some such person, who 
promised to relay the message to the Prime 
Minister. Next morning Sid was listening 
to a radio broadcast from London. Sud- 
denly he heard something that made him 
blush. It was an English accent saying: 

“This is Hitler's war.” 

It illustrates a point—nobody has a 
corner on all ideas, and cooperative 
thought can help. 


People 


John Whedon, vice-president in charge of 
the San Francisco office of Lord & Thomas, 
has been transferred to the Chicago office 
of the agency. He is succeeded as San 
Francisco manager by F. M. Cone who has 
been in charge of copy production. 

Donovan-Armstrong, Philadelphia, has 
added David G. Jones to the staff to con- 
tact and service accounts. Mr. Jones 
resigned from N. W. Ayer & Son, with 
which he has been associated for 14 years, 
to join Donovan-Armstrong. 

Carl Brinkman has been elected vice- 
president of Meemans, Inc., Cleveland ad- 
vertising agency. Engaged in various 
phases of the advertising business for more 
than 18 years, Mr. Brinkman was at one 
time president of his own agency. 

Donald S. Kennedy, account executive 
with Charles Daniel Frey Co., Chicago, has 
been made a vice-president of the agency 
and elected to the post of secretary. 

J. W. Milford has resigned from the 
public relations division of N. W. Ayer & 
Son, New York, where he specialized in 
television promotion, to form his own pro- 
motion and public relations counsel. 

Louis Leon has resigned as production 
manager of Charles Dallas Reach Co., 
Newark. He is succeeded by J. Walter 
Flynn. 

Harry Terry, for nine years vice-president 
of Cramer-Krasselt Co., Milwaukee, and 
more recently an independent sales and ad- 
vertising economist, has joined the Chicago 
office of Cecil & Presbrey, Inc., as an ac- 
count executive. 
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Monroe F. Dreher, Inc., Newark and 
New York, has appointed James G. Lewis 
as a vice-president of the agency. Formerly 
marketing council for Topics Publishing 
Co., Mr. Lewis was at one time eastern 
manager of the national advertising depart- 
ment of Scripps-Howard newspapers. 


James G. Lewis, 
new v.-p. at 
Dreher agency 


Account Appointments 
To: N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, 


Maine Development Commission, to handle 
for 1940-41 recreational advertising for the 
State of Maine (reappointment) .. . 
Calkins & Holden, New York, Principal 
Productions, Culver City, Cal. . . . 
Abbott Kimball, New York, Charles of the 
Ritz Beauty Salons, to conduct a campaign 
in class magazines for salons in New York, 
Los Angeles and Milwaukee V ander- 
bie & Rubens, Chicago, A. Stein & Co., 
manufacturers of Paris and Hickory personal 
accessories. 


To: Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Chicago, 
Hall Brothers, Inc., manufacturers of Hall- 
mark greeting cards . . . Morgan Reichner 
& Co., New York, Berg-Williams Corp., to 
handle advertising and promotion of Dura- 
Perl, a new liquid dentifrice . . . Lee 
Stockman, New York, Au-Temp-Co Corp., 
manufacturers of automatic controls and 
systems for heating and air conditioning. 


Sunkist Adds Radio Show 
to Ad Schedule 


Supplementing its extensive news- 
paper, magazine and outdoor advertis- 
ing on behalf of Sunkist citrus fruits, 
California Fruit Growers Exchange be- 
gins its first radio program September 
6. The show, “Hedda Hopper’s 
Hollywood,” is a 15-minute, three-a- 
week program and will go out from 
Hollywood over 28 stations of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. 

Program headliner will be Miss 
Hopper, Hollywood newspaper col- 
umnist, who will m.c. news, fashions 
and dramatizations of motion picture 
stars’ life stories. Commercials will 
feature both Sunkist oranges and Sun- 
kist lemons, the latter to be plugged 
for lemonade, lemon foods and lemon 
juice, soda and water “health drinks.” 
Promotion on oranges will be directed 
at the Winter's Navel crop, plugging 
Sunkist Navels as “best for juice and 
every use.” Similar themes will be 
used in newspaper, magazine and out- 
door copy. 

In addition to its regular newspaper 
advertising, Sunkist is merchandising 
the program, November 6-20, in 72 
newspapers in 31 cities and in the 
trade papers which are being used to 
promote the entire Sunkist campaign 
to retail and wholesale fruit dealers. 
Newspapers will be used again for the 
same purpose later in the year. Lord 


& Thomas, Chicago, is the agency. 


Today, Honolulu hospitality — 


renowned among travelers— 


extends all the way to New 
York! At the Lexington you will find the same 
warm type of welcome that visitors to the famous 
Islands so fondly tell about—for it is not only 
hecause of the character of its entertainment, 
but also for its spirit of friendliness that this hotel 
is recognized as truly “an outpost of Hawaii." 

The next time you come to New York plan to 
stop here. The Lexington is conveniently located 
— and you are assured of personalized service. 


Ge 


| HLOTEL LEXINGTON, 


ia LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Chartes E. Rochester, Vice-President & Managing Director 
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GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


1 J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED - ADVERTISING AGENTS & 


Schick Wins at Court, But Seeks 
Leadership by Sales Strategy 


(Continued from page 24) 


In addition, many distributors and 
dealers had large carry-overs into 
1939. Consumer sales volume of dry 
shavers in 1938 probably was not 
much than 1,000,000 units. 
Eighteen larger manufacturers repre- 
sented about 900,000 of these. Gil- 
lette and American Safety Razor com- 
panies, which do perhaps 75% of the 
safety razor business, entered the dry 
shaver competition last year, but are 
not yet major sales factors. 

Schick, until this year selling direct 
to dealers through its own sales force, 
was weak in “dealer cooperation,” and 
even accused of being high-handed in 
its relations with dealers. While com- 
petitors were leasing departments in 
department stores, “sampling” doctors, 
movie stars, airline pilots, educating 
retail clerks, providing dealers with 
lavish display material and generous 
deals, Schick relied almost wholly on 
its national advertising efforts to bring 
customers into stores. It did little co- 
operative advertising with dealers. 
Until recently, it resisted the efforts of 
wholesalers to put their weight behind 
its products. 

Among the other problems which 
Mr. Cordiner faced was the fact that 
from March until August of this year 
the company had been without a presi- 
dent. An executive committee, capable 
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though its members might be, proved 
too inflexible to meet the rapidly- 
changing conditions of the industry. 
Morale of salesmen and factory people 
was not at its best. Vigorous steps had 
to be taken. 

Mr. Cordiner took them. Between 
leaving G-E and joining Schick he 
learned a lot about the industry and 
the company. He talked to dealers and 
consumers. He discovered shortcom- 
ings—and opportunities. 

There are in the United States about 
50,000,000 males of 15 years and 
more. About 80% of them live in 
homes wired for electricity. Thus, the 
potential number of dry shaver pros- 
pects is perhaps 40,000,000. More 
than 3,500,000 dry shavers are now in 
use. Thus the market is less than 10% 
saturated New prospects, of 
course, arrive at shaving age every 
year—and dry shaving thus far has 
made greater progress among young 
men than any other age group. Re- 
placements also are becoming a sales 
factor. 

But the high price of the better dry 
shavers coupled with the aversion of 
most men toward “‘change’”—reduced 
the actual potentialities a great deal. 

Schick set out aggressively to meet 
the obstacles of both habit and price. 
In its largest Fall campaign, launched 


Chances are that almost 
every literate male in 
America of shaving age 
will see Schick’s adver. 
tising this Fall, for the 
schedule includes 55 
newspapers and _= six 
magazines —-and_ space, 
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last month in big space in 55 daily 
newspapers and in Collier's, Esquire, 
Life, Saturday Evening Post, Look and 
cg the company announced its 
new ‘Captain’ model at $12.75. Em- 
phasized is a trade-in allowance of 
$2.75 on “your old razor or shaver” — 
of $3.75 if the old shaver happens to 
be a Schick. Dealer mark-ups are not 
being reduced. 

In preparation for this program, 
Mr. Cordiner set out to integrate and 
vitalize the sales force. Schick sales- 
men are long experienced in appliance 
selling. Until two years ago they 
worked on a commission basis—which 
was plenty profitable for them then. 
They handled mechanical service on 
shavers, as well as selling to dealers. 
Then, on organization of Schick 
Shaver Service Corp., with stations in 
various cities, the salesmen were placed 
on a straight salary basis. They con- 
fined themselves to selling. A salary 
was all right in 1938, with sales de- 
clining drastically. But the men lacked 
financial stimulation. They also felt 
they lacked adequate factory support. 

Each of Schick’s 38 salesmen has 
been, in fact, pretty much on his own, 
in his own territory. They would not 
have minded this freedom so much, 
but they wanted coordination. They 
were puzzled by some company poli- 
cies with the trade which seemed to 
them high-handed. There had been 
some firings. 


the Salesmen 


When Mr. Cordiner called them all 
into the factory at Stamford for the 
first sales meeting Schick Dry Shaver, 
Inc., had ever held, they feared more 
firings. They believed they were being 
called ‘‘on the carpet’’—and they were. 

Not only that, Mr. Cordiner said, 
but they were convinced that “only a 
miracle could bring back the oppor- 
tunity’’ they had had two years before. 

At this three-day meeting, therefore, 
Schick executives set out to convince 
them that ‘we could equal 1937 if we 
believed in our product, believed in 
the market, and backed our beliefs 
with hard-hitting merchandising.” It 
was necessary to re-emphasize product 
and market. This took a lot of time, 
in which all Schick manufacturing en- 
gineers and sales executives partici- 
pated. 

The men were sold. When the ex- 
ecutives came to the merchandising 
program enthusiasm was high. 

After nine years of being confined 
to a straight product story, the sales 
force recognized “the strategic value 
which the mere announcement of such 
a plan would have on both trade and 
the public.” 


“Re-selling” 
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Mr. Cordiner told them that the 
company was out to regain its position 
of leadership in the industry. Its trade 
policies would be fair, its products 
“right,” its promotion vigorous. But 
he emphasized that whether any sales- 
man stayed with the company or not 
depended on himself. The company 
would back the force up, but they had 
to get out and hustle. 

The stayed. They hustled. They are 
beginning to get somewhere again. A 
sales contest has been organized in 
connection with the nationwide trade- 
in program. ... 

This campaign was announced to 
the sales force on August 17. The first 
meeting with dealers on it was held 
September 5. Consumer advertising 
began September 13. 

Within two weeks after that Mr. 
Cordiner was able to tell SM somé im- 
pressive figures on dealer and con- 
sumer response. 


Biggest September in History 


Schick’s factory force was increased 
more than 400% from 248 to 1,153, 
to keep pace with orders. It is now 
working on a 54-hour-a-week basis. 
... Shick’s September sales were the 
largest for that month in history. 

Dealers are stocking—and moving 
—Schick shavers. . . . Kresge and 
Bamberger department stores in Ne- 
wark reported average sales of nine 
“Captains” an hour in the first three 
days after the first advertising ap- 
peared . . . Irving Michaels & Co., 
New Haven, sold 60 in three weeks 
. . . Caplan’s, Harrisburg drug store, 
was forced to reorder even before the 
initial shipment was received... 
Aided by an ad of its own in one New 
York City newspaper, Finley Straus, 
credit jeweler, sold its entire stock of 
“Captains” and reordered 276 more 
. . . Schwabacher-Frey, San Francisco 
department store, sold out early and 
in three weeks ordered 425 more. . 
Cutlery, luggage and electrical supply 
stores were among those forced to re- 
order early. 

In the last year Schick has sold to 
some 26,000 stores. On the basis of 
volume, jewelry and drug stores rank 
first, with about 25% each, followed 
by department stores, 12%, and utili- 
ties, 8% .. . Until now, about half of 
electric shavers have been bought by 
women as gifts for men. Usually one- 
third or more of Schick’s annual vol- 
ume has been done in the month of 
December. Retail credit jewelers have 
been the most aggressive promoters of 
dry shavers, and continue to be good 
outlets for higher-priced shavers, par- 
ticularly in cities. Drug stores, though 
more numerous, individually have had 
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a smaller shaver volume. As the use 
of dry shavers becomes more general, 
it was believed that drug stores would 
occupy a more important place in this 
field. 

Of the total number of dry shavers 
now in use, it is estimated, nearly half 
are Schicks. Despite its recent re- 
verses, Schick has never ceased to re- 
gard itself as the basic factor in the 
industry. Schick boasts, for example, 
that from 1935 through 1938 it spent 
“more than twice as much money in 
advertising as did all its competitors 
put together.” 

More than ever, Mr. Cordiner and 
his associates are pursuing a pioneer- 
ing and a creative course in selling 
Schick and dry shaving. They are try- 
ing, harder than ever, to develop 
dealer and consumer response—and 
satisfaction. 

The essence of Schick’s advertising 
policies, said Roy Johnson, the new 
advertising manager, is to sell electric 
shaving. Schick will do an institu- 
tional job, to change the habits of mil- 
lions of men. (You may expect, for 
example, that Schick will emphasize 
recent findings of the Mellon Institute, 
Pittsburgh, that one ‘“‘shaves off a 
pound of skin a year” with a safety 
razor.) 

Schick will expand the number of 
its service stations. These are barber 
shops where men also are shown how 
to shave electrically. There are 38 of 
them now. 


Shaving’s “General Motors” 


Unlike its major competitors—who 
also make and market other things, 
from typewriters and clocks to cigar 
lighters, Schick in its first decade has 
made only dry shavers. Its future ex- 
pansion Mr. Cordiner believes, will 
stem directly from this experience. 

Schick would become a “General 
Motors” of dry shaving, with a shaver 
in every major price group. The 
“Captain” is a low-priced companion 
product to the “Colonel.’” A “Gen- 
eral” and a ‘‘Lieutenant’’ may follow. 

What General Electric and West- 
inghouse have done to electrify the 
kitchen and basement, Schick may try 
to do to electrify the bathroom. 

Regardless of whatever ‘‘profits”’ 
will come from patent settlements 
with competitors, Schick does not in- 
tend to have its lawyers do its “‘sell- 
ing.” It will strive in the next dec- 
ade to win more millions of converts 
to dry shaving than it has in the last 
decade. It will seek to change this 
long-entrenched habit of the men 
(and perhaps also the women) of the 
nation. 
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A stop from the lake and beautiful Lincoln 


swimming, riding — with such interesting 
sights as the Zoo, bird sanctuary, conser. 
vatory. Elk’s War Memorial just around 
the corner. Accommodations at Hotel 
Commonwealth are superb = service 
flawless -hospitality t 
genuinely cordial. 


PINE GROVE AT 
DIVERSEY PARKWAY 


SALES MANAGER AVAILABLE 


A capable executive and personal salesman 
is ready to direct distribution for a live 
organization. 


Past fifteen years with two well known 
organizations selling and managing sales in 
"tough" specialty fields. Used to training and 
directing salesmen in effective IDEA selling. 
Has successfully operated through resale as 
well as direct channels. Good advertising and 
promotional background. Ready adaptability 
to varied fields and problems. 

You and your organization will like this man 
and his methods. He will locate wherever 
soundest opportunity offers. He is accustomed 
to good income—prefers incentive plan 
based on results. 

This man is worth talking to about imme- 
diate or future plans. Write in confidence. 


Box 676, SALES MANAGEMENT 


420 Lexington Avenue New York City 
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SPARK PLUGS 
FOR PUBLISHERS 


The Employment Division of the 
National Newspaper Promotion Asso- 
ciation can put you in touch with 
qualified men or women of evaluated 
experience. If you need talent to 
head up or round out your adver- 
tising, sales, circulation, or editorial, 
Promotion Department, please write 
in confidence. (No fees.) 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER 
PROMOTION ASSOCIATION 


Lee Tracy, Prom. Mgr. 
NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM 


Chairman, Employment Committee 
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PLAYING CARDS 


BROWN € BIGELOW 
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SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


In 

the 
Center of 
St. Louis 


Rates from 


Famous 
Restaurants 


q \ Adjoining 


Garage 


Add reprints of 
Marketing Pictographs to 
Write Sales 


Management for prices. 


your selling kit. 
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T i ps 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Past, Present and Future 
of the New England Market 


The first market study on New England 
ever issued was William Wood's "New 
England's Prospect,’ printed in London in 
1639, exactly three centuries ago this year. 
That survey sold New England to the Pur- 
itans, with the result that between 1634 
and 1649 some 20,000 persons in Old Eng- 
land came to the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

The number of economic and _ social 
studies made of New England since that 
date is legion. Latest, and in many re- 
spects the most concise and complete, is 
"New England Trends,” just published by 
the First National Bank of Boston. In just 
38 pages, flexible bound, are presented 24 
primary factors which underlie the Amer- 
ican system at work in New England, each 
supplemented by a graph which shows the 
market and its state components today in 
comparison with the past. 

Subjects considered range from wealth 
to debt, from industry to recreation. Num- 
ber of factory wage earners and manufac- 
turing income are given as far back as 1849. 
Trend of population from 1790 to 1930 in- 
clusive shows a curve moving steadily up- 
ward for 300 ycars but apparently ap- 
proaching a crest. And with less than 
7% of the nation’s population, the area ac- 
counts for 58.1% of the woolen and 
worsted goods of the country, three-fifths 
of all textile machinery, more than one-half 
of all typewriters. Income, railroad traffic, 
motor vehicle registrations, electric power, 
fisheries and lumber are among the many 
subjects presented. 

For the future, the keynote is given as 
research, through the mobilization of man- 
power and scientific resources, to stimulate 
industrial activity. Any organization mar- 
keting in New England and building for 
the future should be interested in the study. 
Copies may be secured on request to R. W. 
Stanley, First National Bank of Boston, 
Boston, Mass. 


Know Your Markets? 
Which Is Nation’s Seventh? 


What is America’s seventh largest retail 
sales market? 

“Not One in a Hundred Knows the Right 
Answer,” is the title of a market study 
which proceeds to develop the answer forth- 
with. 

Not Minneapolis—nor San Francisco— 
nor Cleveland—nor Washington, D. C— 
nor St. Louis—nor Baltimore. 

But the 979,191 people living in the 81 
cities in the state of Iowa, where four out 
of five urban families read the Des Moines 
Sunday Register. So now you have it—the 


market study presented by that newspaper, 
which throws in for good measure its 35% 
coverage of Iowa's rural market of 377,418 
families. 

For details—not involved, but strikingly 
presented in easy-to-read Pictographic form 
—you are referred to the study itself. Any 
sales or advertising executive doing business 
in that area, or working out plans for selec- 
tive markets, will find it a refreshing ap- 
proach. Requests to Charles J. Feldman, 
the Register G Tribune, Des Moines, Iowa. 


New Sales Opportunities in 
Small Town Test Markets 


Definitions of a “test market” vary for 
companies and products, admittedly. SM 
has contributed facts toward the considera- 
tion of the subject in past issues, as have 
other sources and market authorities. Most 
test market studies have dealt with the use 
of cities of some size, but recently studies 
have reached this observation point from 
simon-pure small towns or suburban mar- 
kets. 

For example, a method of pre-testing ad- 
vertising as well as dealer and consumer 
product acceptance in seven cross-sectional 
Pennsylvania communities is described in 
"The Cash Register Test,” an eight-page 
booklet published by Test Market News- 
papers, New York. It supplies data on the 
seven test-tube towns, small cities and big- 
city suburbs whose newspapers in the group 
have circulations ranging from 700 to 
25,000. It outlines an intensive but com- 
plete market testing service for advertisers 
who want to test a new campaign, for 
manufacturers bringing out new products or 
packages, and for companies breaking into 
a new field. Write Paul DeGuzman, Test 
Market Newspaper, 480 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

A step removed, geographically, is the 
Eastern Shore, Chesapeake Bay, community 
of Preston, Maryland. Here the Preston 
News serves 2,618 families, with buying 
power of $11,744,000. In “Bacon Song,” 
which is a shirt-sleeve market booklet that’s 
a far cry from some of the highly embossed 
and color printed promotional jobs put out 
by the metropolitan media, all the factors 
necessary to picture this somewhat isolated 
but high income market are given. The 
News is a weckly—and we harbor an out- 
right admiration for the forthright manner 
in which it asks the national advertiser to 
come to town and do a test job—in the 
footsteps, mind you, of others who have 
already discovered Preston. Requests to Max 
Chambers, Preston News, Preston, Md. 


Recent Important Market 


Studies Now Available 


“Market Mab—WHIO (Dayton)’’—For 
Ohio marketers, a condensed summary of 
the Dayton daytime market area as covered 
by Station WHIO, presenting in tabular 
form all available data on population and 
radio homes, Effective Buying Income, and 
retail sales. Requests to J. Leonard Reinsch, 
Radio Station WHIO, Dayton, Ohio. 
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“Folding Carton Fashions’ —this is a 
veritable reference book for those interested 
in carton packaging. It pictures, together 
with brief descriptions of the efficiency 
produced in each case, more than 60 differ- 
ent styles of folding cartons and display 
containers. The book is published as a 
75th Anniversary edition, available on re- 
quest to W. F. Howell, Robert Gair Co., 
Inc., 155 E. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


PERSONAL SERVICE AND 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


SUPPLIES 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS. $2,500 to $25,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
29 years’ recognized standing and reputation, car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated above, through a procedure 
individualized to each client's personal require- 
ments. Several weeks are required to negotiate and 
each individual must finance the moderate cost of 
his own campaign. Retaining fee protected by re- 
fund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If your salary has been $2,500 or 
more, send only name and address for details. R. 
W. BIXBY, Inc, 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


TO THE MAN OF EXPERIENCE. $2,400 yearly 
and up, seeking a new connection, but who wishes 
to protect, beyond question, his identity and pres- 
ent position, this service, established 1927, offers a 

san especially geared to present day conditions. 

f equal pertinence is our alternate plan tor the 
man, now unemployed, who wants to locate the 
quickest market for his services. Send name and 
address only for particulars. J. T. Jennings, P. O. 
Box 161. Taylor Place, Short Beach, Connecticut. 


EXECUTIVE POSITIONS—The Executive Bu- 
reau's personalized advertising service offers a digni- 
fied, practical and confidential procedure to salaried 
executives of outstanding ability to complete the im- 
portant first-stage negotiations for the higher salar- 
ied positions. The low cost of each campaign is 
financed and controlled by the client in a fair con- 
tract agreement. Identity held in scrupulous confi- 
dence. If your qualifications can meet exacting re- 
quirements, your name and address will bring 
details. The Executive Bureau, 700 Plymouth Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


HELP WANTED 


SALES MANAGER WANTED 


Largest Pacific Coast college of Business Admin- 
istration will have opening in January for clean-cut 
college graduate. Gentile, 30 to 45, of dynamic 
persgnality, who has made outstanding record with 
intangibles in personal selling and sales manage- 
ment. Must.have the creative ability to plan cam- 
paigns and take complete charge of engaging, train- 
ing (in field) and managing men by direct contact 
and correspondence. Want a glutton for hard work, 
able to fire an organization with enthusiasm and 
energy, and lead salesmen to greater accomplishment 
through personal example in field. Must have good 
car and be free to travel when necessary. 

If can fill the bill and want permanent future 
where ability is adequately rewarded, write fully 
giving age, nationality, education, experience, start- 
ing salary expected. Include recent photo. Your fit- 
ness will be judged by ability to sell self in first 
letter. WOODBURY COLLEGE, 1020 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


ADVERTISING MAN WANTED 


Group of Ohio stores want an experienced man 
to handle Retail Jewelry advertising. MUST BE 
THOROUGHLY FAMILIAR WITH COPY, LAY- 
OUTS, TYPOGRAPHY, AND ENGRAVING. Experi- 
ence necessary in credit store merchandising in 
newspaper and radio fields. State actual experi- 
ence, age, salary desired, and references. Samples 
of work if possible. A steady position for the 
right man. Box 678 Sales Management, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SALESMAN—Experienced in Construction Indus- 
try in Metropolitan and/or Eastern Up-State New 
York for old, established building specialty line. 
Write experience, age, compensation desired. Box 
679, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


LINES WANTED 


SALESMAN who really knows the Drug and 
Toilet Goods trade in Texas and neighboring states 
open for new connection January 1st. Gentile, 39 
Excellent selling record, finest trade references, home 
in Dallas. You must offer genuine opportunity for 
better-than-average earnings. Box 680, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


LINES WANTED (Continued) 


POSITIONS WANTED 


THE FOLLOWING SALESMEN AND/OR 
sales organizations have filed with SALES MANAGE- 
MENT bids for new or additional products to be 
sold in the territory designated. Manufacturers in- 
terested in establishing contact with any of these 
sales representatives should mention the key-number 
at the beginning of the advertisement. This depart- 
ment is conducted solely as a service and SALES 
MANAGEMENT cannot guarantee the integrity of any 
of the individuals or firms represented in this list. 
To the best of our knowledge they are reliable. 
Address: READERS SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City, N. Y. 

Ag-48: Territory: Oakland, Cal., and territory within 
150-mile radius of that city, hdqrs., same city. Wants 
repeat lines to grocery trade and those selling to 
florists, nurseries. 

Ag-49: ‘Territory: National, or New York metro- 
olitan area, hdqrs., New York. Established mar- 
eting company wants automotive products selling 
to jobbers; also industrial products. 

Ag-50: Territory: Wisconsin, hdqrs., Milwaukee. 
Wants building specialties which work in conjunc- 
tion with an ornamental, miscellaneous, and struc- 
tural steel shop. 


Ag-51: Territory: Fla., or S. E. states. Wants build- 
ing materials selling to jobbers and contractors. 
Ag-52: Territory: Cal., hdqrs., Glendale. Wants 
lines selling to packaging trade, particularly con- 
tainers with re-use appeal to consumers. 

Ag-53: Territory: New England, hdqrs., Hartford. 
Wants additional products or services selling to 
industrials. 
Ag-54: Territory: Fla., hdqrs., Miami. Wants Prod- 
ucts and merchandise of merit adaptable to tropic 
and semi-tropic state. 

Ag-56: Territory: Metropolitan New York, hdars., 
that city. Wants merchandise for maintenance of 
hotels, hospitals, real estate management firms, steam- 
ship lines, factories 

Ag-57: Territory: Costa Rica, hdqrs., Orotina, C. R. 
Wants advertising specialties, premium items, etc. 
Ag-58: Territory: Metropolitan New York, hdars., 
Brooklyn. Wants product selling to grocery and drug 
trade through wagon jobbing system. 

Ag-59: Territory: N. E. states, hdqrs., Milton, Mass. 
Wants lines selling to large industrials and tool and 
machinery makers. 

Ag-60: Territory: Metropolitan N. Y., hdqrs., New 
York City. Wants industrial product. 

Ag-G61: Territory: Pacific N. W., hdqrs., Salem, Ore. 
Wants any meritorious product. 

Ag-62: Territory: Metropolitan New York, hdars., 
New York City. Wants houseware and_ hardware 
items selling to syndicate chains and wholesalers. 
Ag-63: Territory: Ia., Minn., Wis., Ill., hdqrs., Syca- 
more, Ill., Mo. Wants products selling wholesale 
hardware, automotive and mill supply houses. 
Ae-64: Territory: N. C., S. C., Va., hdars., Rich- 
mond. Wants hardware specialty lines selling to 
general stores, hardware and repair shops. 
Ag-65: Territory: St. Louis, Mo., hdqrs., that city. 
Wants lumber and building materials. 

Ag-66: Territory: Cal.. Ariz., Nev.. hdqrs., Los An- 
geles. Wants industrial lines. 

Ag-67: Territory: Detroit and Eastern Mich. Wants 
any meritorious product. 

Ag-68: Territory: N. J., Eastern Pa., Dela. Wants 
products selling to engineers, architects, contractors, 
and industrials. 

Ag-69: Territory: Minn., N. D., S. D., Wis., Ia. 
Wants men’s and boys’ clothing, sportswear, work- 
clothes; women’s dress goods; women’s fur coats. 
Ag-70: Territory: D. of C., hdqrs., that city. Wants 
repeat lines to grocery trade. 

Ag-71: Territory: D. of C., hdqrs., that city. Wants 
motor oils. 

Ag-72: Territory: D. of C., hdars., that city. Wants 
any meritorious product. 

Ag-73: Territory: D. of C., hdqrs., that city. Wants 
lead pencils and stationery. 

Ag-74: Territory: Colo., hdqrs., Colorado City. 
Wants products selling to hardware and seed stores. 
Ag-75: Territory: Cal., Ore., Wash., Hawaii, hdars., 
San Francisco. Wants lines selling to jobbers of auto- 
motive, hardware, mill and mine, plumbing or glass 
trades. 

Ag-76: Territory: La., Tex., hdqrs., Houston. Wants 
good novelty, art and staple merchandise selling to 


wholesale drug; also department and chain store 
trades. 


SALES EXECUTIVE WITH CAPITAL 


A man recognized as a sales builder and contribu- 
tor to industry development desires new connection. 
Knows problems of manufacturer, distributor, dealer, 
department store and Utility. Familiar with specialty 
merchandising, including hiring, training and man- 
aging men. Can devise sales promotion materials and 
campaigns. A connection with opportunity of making 
moderate investment for future return considered. A 
family man, college and specialized training with 
background in general finance and accounting. Box 
677, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATION WANTED 


THE FOLLOWING MANUFACTURERS HAVE 
filed with SALES MANAGEMENT bids tor sales rep- 
resentation in the territory or territories described, 
for lines designated. Sales agents interested in estab- 
lishing contact with any of these manufacturers 
should mention the key-number at the beginning of 
the advertisements. This department is conducted 
solely as a service and SALES MANAGEMENT Can- 
not guarantee the integrity of any of the individuals 
or firms represented in this list. To the best of our 
knowledge they are reliable. Address: READERS 
SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City, N. Y. 


Mf£-22: Product: Grocery specialties. Territory open: 
Most states north of Ohio and east of the Mississippi. 


Mf-23: Product: Artware selling to department 
stores, etc., faience tile, to building contractors. Tet 
ritory open: National. 


Mf-24: Product: Building maintenance supplies 
pipe joint compound for industrial use. Territor 
open: National, 

Mf-25: Product: Electric motors and machio 


tool drives. Territory open: 


New England anc 
eastern trading centers. 


Mf£-26: Product: Industrial floors; waterproofing 
Territory open: National and Canada. 
Mf-28: Product: Industrial lubricants and othes 


quality products. Repeat business. Territory open: 
National and Canada. 


Mf-30: Product: Wholesale and retail drug item 
Territory open: National and Canada. 


Mf-31: Product: Auto and furniture polishes. Ter 
ritory open: National. 


Mf-32: Product: Sanitary napkins, selling through 
chain drug, department and syndicate stores. Territory 
open: New England, Southwest, South, Midwest. 


Mf£-33: Product: Automobile body solder and spray 
gun solder. Territory open: Those centered a4 
troit, Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
and Seattle. 


Mf-34: Product: Lingerie selling to retail and spe- 
cialry shops. Territory open: Ind., O., Mich., N. Y. 
excluding New York City, New England. 


Mf-36: Product: Artificial food reproductions sold 
to restaurants, meat markets, electrical stores, etc. 
Territory open: East of Mississippi. 


Mf-38: Product: Metal turning lathe. Territory 
open: National. 

Mf-39: Product: steam unit heater and exhaust fan, 
for stores, offices, industrials. Territory open: Na- 
tional. 


Mf£-40: Product: Hardware item to be sold to chains 
and jobbers. Territory open: N. Y., Il. 


Mf-41: Product: Drug item to be sold by state, dis- 
trict, of county representative as side line or only 
line. Territory open: National. 


Mf-42: Product: Water and metal treatment for 

boilers for industrials and buildings; hot surface 

aint for stacks, etc. Territory open: Chicago, IIl.; 
Y., N. J., Mo., Ind., Mich., Wisc. 
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BY RAY BILL 


ee OUNDED 1863”: Perhaps never in the his- 
tory of American business has a company’s age 
its ‘endurance record’’—been less of an asset 
than it is today. In a country like England the man 
in the street has a tremendous respect for tradition; 
in America, the pace is far more often set by youth, and 
the public is acutely “new model minded.” Management 
engineers, bankers and counsellors who are continuously 
being called in by bewildered boards of directors to diag- 
nose a sick business and to view balance sheets written 
mostly in red ink are far too familiar with the spectacle of 
the 50-year-old company that has hardening of the arteries 
and either doesn’t know it or isn’t willing to admit it. 

Usually the management group in such businesses is made 
up of stand-patters who, because of lack of foresight, or 
sheer jealousy of their own prerogatives, have failed to pull 
into the corporation the energy, fresh viewpoint, and, if 
you please, the impertinence of youth—or have failed to 
utilize these assets if they are there. Often such a corpora- 
tion has “son trouble’ or ‘“‘relative trouble’; in short, 
unqualified men have been placed in key management posi- 
tions because of their “‘connections,’”” and not because of 
their qualifications. 

Ossification in business is a creeping sickness. The 
process is usually well advanced before it is recognized 
and called. by its right name. By that time the product 
is obsolete or obsolescent . . . research that should have 
been started before the first World War is yet waiting to 
be done . . . fertile new markets are covered by well en- 
trenched and more youthful competition . . . policies long 
since Out-dated are being adhered to solely as a matter of 
tradition. And the ripple of red ink on the P. & L. has 
become a crimson tide. 

When a business reaches this stage of advanced decay, 
one of two things happens. Jf the business survives, either 
the incumbent management has to be displaced entirely, or 
it has to have forced upon it or sold to it, the necessity 
for the clearance of deadwood, the junking of ideas and 
methods which have so long been considered sacred. Even 
at best, the reconstruction process may take from three to 
ten years. Only a fortnight ago the editors studied the 
report made to a board of directors of just such a company, 
by a general manager who had been called in five years ago 
to nurse as sick a company as had ever broadcast an S. O. S. 
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In that period of realignment, reorganization, and rejuve- 
nation, the net loss had been cut down every year . . 
under current conditions, it looks as though there might 
again be a profit for the stockholders by 1941. It takes 
courage, indeed, even to attempt to accomplish such a 
rescue. 

In this case the first step on the part of the new general 
manager was to face facts and to make everyone else on the 
management end go through the same torturous procedure. 
Recognition of the true condition must precede every other 
act, he believed. 

The extent to which the management had “‘kidded itself” 
was almost unbelievable. Outdated inventories were being 
carried at their original values . departments that had 
never made a profit and could never hope to, were being 
continued because they had always been operated 
dozens of people were on the payroll as a dead burden. 

If your company happens to be one that is sitting high 
on a pedestal smugly regarding the ‘Founded 1863” date- 
line on the stone-work below, it may be advisable, NOW, 
to conduct a ruthless investigation to uncover symptoms of 
dry-rot and to generate the courage to do what may have 
to be done later under much more difficult conditions. 
“When we're green, we're growing; when we're ripe, we're 
rotten.” 

+ + 

NDUSTRY COOPERATIVE ADVERTISING: The 
remarkable record of Cranberry Canners, Inc., in its 
cooperative campaign to sell its product to the Ameri- 
can public, constitutes a case history which other industries 
which do not now engage in any type of cooperative mar- 
keting, might study to advantage. In 1919 the Canners 
were selling 6,700 cases of Ocean Spray Cranberry Sauce. 
By 1937 this figure had increased to 600,000 cases; by 1938, 
to 800,000; and the current year anticipated sales are 1,125,- 
000 cases. By now the tremendous opportunities which exist 
for industries as a whole to advertise and merchandise their 
products to the benefit of all who are engaged in them, 
should be thoroughly obvious. The wonder is that com- 
petitive jealousies, disbelief in the cooperative principle, 
and sheer mulishness are keeping so many industry groups 
from duplicating the success of cranberries, oranges, coffee, 
tea, walnuts, and other lines now enjoying the fruits of 

group marketing enterprise. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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SUBURBAN 


WHETHER THEY LIVE IN CITIES, 
SUBURBS OR SMALL TOWNS... 


Home of Subscriber Mr. 
Owens, 6430 Roselawn, Richmond, Va. 


& Mrs. S. Willard 


Home of Subscriber Mr. & Mrs. George H. 
Fleming, 313 Meadow Lane, Sewickley, Pa. 


Home of Subscriber Dr. & Mrs. Walter A. 
Anneberg, 1616 Carroll St., 


Men and women loved trees before poets wrote about them. There is something 
about trees and shrubs and flowers that is rooted deep in the heart of human- 
kind. And there are people who simply can’t be happy without them. 


These people may live in large towns or small towns or in-between. No matter! 
They share the same hunger for things that are green and things that are clean. 
They are saburban-at-heart. Their thinking is suburban. Their mode of life is 
suburban. Their cycle of happiness revolves around home, garden, children. 


And there is one book to which they look for information and inspiration; one 
book that mirrors suburban life; that is aimed neither too high nor too low; 
that hits them where they live; that is newsy, down-to-earth, authoritative! 


That book is Better Homes & Gardens! Here is the garden gate-way to Amer- 
ica’s Biggest Suburban Home Market. Here are 2,000,000 families who be- 
lieve Home is Heaven; who believe in children; who believe in flowers and 
trees and sun-swept lawns; who believe in spending money to invest in happiness! 


That's a /ot of families in any language: two million! But, what’s more impor- 
tant, they are the right kind of families. The kind that means not only quantity 
but quality. The kind that means profitable tonnage for you, Mr. Advertiser! 
Meredith Publishing ——— Des Moines. 


EWS and Comment about the W 


Greate \euspaper and its market. 


The One American Correspondent 


N September 10, Alex Small of the Chi- 
cago Tribune foreign staff hled a dispatch 
from “Somewhere in Poland” deseribing the 
action which brought the Germans to the 
yates of Warsaw 


Phereatrer nothing was he ard from him 
until he arrived practically in rags at Amster- 
dam on October 4, after three weeks of wan- 
dering through the chaos that once Was 
Poland 


On that date he sent from Holland the 
first of a series of the most informative dis- 
pate hes vet prints d about conditions in 
Poland during the German drive. 

Long after other American, British and 
French newspaper men had fled the danger 
and disorder of Poland, Alex Small stuck it 
out, going from place to place by whatever 
mecans Was avatlabl sin ord rto vet the eve= 
witness story for Tribune readers. 

He followed the government from one 
temporary capital to another. At times his 
cigarets proved a better form of legal tender 
than American dollars. On his last visit to 
the government press burcau in Warsaw he 
found empty rooms “with all doors open and 
telephones ringing wildly and no one answer- 
ing them.” During the aerial bombardment 
of Krzemienic he took refuge in a pigsty. 

The last American corre spondent to leave 
Poland, Alex Small waited to write his stories 
until he arrived in a neutral country whence 
he could send the complete uncensored facts. 

His achievements and those of other mem- 
bers of the Tribune foreign news service 
illustrate the journalistic enterprise which 
has made the Tribune Chicago’s most widely 
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Who Stuck It Out in Poland 


American’s odyssey in Poland... 


War correspondent .. . Circulativ» 
bonus... How retailers sell to wome 
... Best business builders... Anti- 


aircraft defense... Seven-year climb. 


Chicago Tribune was in excess of 


Alex Small, whose vivid, eye-witness accounts of the dis- 1 Q.00 net paid—an increase of 
memberment of Poland form one of the epics of con- ‘ : z ‘ 
temporary American journalism, has been a member of more than 195,000 over September 
the Chicago Trthune foreign news service since 1934. A 1938 

graduate of Harvard, he did post-graduate work at the ; 

Universities of Paris, Lyons, Strassbourg, Grenoble and 

Heidelberg, and for two years was an instructor in 

English at the University of Wisconsin. He is an authority 

on the political, social and economic conditions of south- 


eastern Europe. 
(See Col. 1.) 


read newspaper and its most productive ad- 
vertising medium. 


“Products promoted in the 


Tribune are the best business 
builders of them all’’ 
—S.P. DAVIS 


Chicago Druggist 
“I find the best way to 
step up business is to 
‘ push advertised brands, 
particularly those adver- 
Ww tised in the newspaper,’’ 
~ says S. P. Davis, druggist 
in Chicago’s Portage Park district. 
‘(In my experience, products promoted 
in the Tribune are the best business 
builders of them all.’’ 


In the Portage Park district, 
where 19,542 families live, 
12,427 Tribunes are sold on 
weekdays and 14,102 on Sun- 
days. As in Portage Park, the 
selling influence of Tribune 
circulation penetrates deeply 
into every neighborhood and 
suburb of Chicago, reaching 
consumers in all levels of 
family life, regardless of in- 
come grouping. Mr. Davis’ 
conviction about Tribune 
sales power is typical of that of 
Chicago druggists as a group. 


Machine gun tracer bullets penciled streaks of light across the sky 
at the anti-aircraft demonstration given in Chicago’s Grant park 
on the evening of October 10, by the 202nd coast artillery of the 
Illinois National Guard. Sponsored by the Chicago Tribune in con- 
junction with the Illinois National Guard, the Lincoln Park Gun 
club, and the Chicago Park district, this demonstration, the first 
of its kind ever held in Chicazo, was attended by a crowd so great 
that trafic experts were unable to estimate its size. 


During Sep- 
tember the 
average total daily circulation of the 


Spent advertising to 


Spent advertising 


uci women in all other 


in the Tribune Chicago papers 


THE FRIENDLY APPROACH — Retailers, familiar 
with the way Chicago women are accustomed 
to base their buying on what they see offered 
in the Tribune, spend more for women-appeal 
advertising in the Tribune than in all other Chicago 
newspapers combined. 


SEVEN-YEAR RECORD OF CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
LEADERSHIP IN RETAIL ADVERTISING 
OVER THE SECOND CHICAGO NEWSPAPER 


69.7% _A 


1.6% 


1st 9 months, 1932 
92,668 lines lead 
1.6% 


1st 9 months, 1939 
3,203,524 lines lead 
69.7% 


